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PREFACE. 



WHERE are some events in the lives of most 
men which matfe strong impressions on their 
minds— impressions the durability of which must 
depend chiefly on the aid which they receive from 
memory. However, as that faculty is not always 
a faithful guardian of the past, even with regard 
to events quite out of the ordinary routine of a 
person's life, and more than usually interesting to 
him, a desire to commit to print such recollections 
as one may desire to preserve appears at once 
natural and reasonable. 

The author's sojourn with Garibaldi in his home 
at Caprera, his introduction to some of that dis- 
tinguished man's honoured associates at Genoa, 
and his passage through scenes of beauty on his 
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way to the Straits of Bonifacio, have made impres- 
sions on his mind which he is anxious to preserve 
in all their original distinctness, uneffaced and 
even unimpaired by the hand of time; and this 
desire was the motive which induced him to write 
a short narrative of his excursion. 

The author's journey was not altogether of a 
private nature. The subscribers in London and 
its environs for a yacht to the ex-Dictator of 
Naples deputed him to proceed last winter to 
Caprera, as the bearer of their request that the 
noble inhabitant of that island would be pleased 
to accept their present. To cross the Alps, the 
Apennines, and the ocean for such a purpose was 
an agreeable duty to the present writer ; and the 
recollection of that journey will be rendered still 
more pleasing to him if the following brief narra- 
tive should prove acceptable to his readers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TN the year 1864, some of General Garibaldi's 
* innumerable admirers decided on presenting to 
him a suitable mark of their esteem. Perhaps 
their chief difficulty consisted in the General's well- 
known aversion to receive even the semblance of 
a reward, or to lie under any personal obligation 
for the great benefits which he had bestowed on 
millions. If, therefore, the intended present should 
be one of magnitude, it would doubtless be refused. 
Fortunately it was decided to offer him a well- 
built and fast-sailing yacht of fifty tons. By his 
acceptance of such a present, the lofty spirit of 
Garibaldi could suffer no abatement of dignity. 
By his refusal of it, the feelings of his disinterested 
admirers would be wounded ; and from giving this 
unnecessary pain, the gentle spirit of Garibaldi 
would naturally recoil. As to his tastes, they are 
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maritime. As to his abode in Caprcra, that island 
is only five miles long and two broad. There are 
numerous islands in its vicinity, but between 
Caprera and those islands scarcely any communi- 
cation exists. In such a place of abode, a vessel 
must be far more necessary than a carriage would 
be in many other places. In short, the present 
was in every way suitable and appropriate. I 
shared so little in the labour or trouble connected 
with this present, that I can afford to praise it 
without the imputation of prejudice or vanity. 
On me devolved only the pleasing and easy duty 
of going out to Caprera with two addresses. Cer- 
tainly my equanimity was destroyed before going, 
by seeing repeatedly in print the news, as it was 
called, that Garibaldi had refused the yacht. There 
was fortunately at Caprera an English Colonel, who 
held a good position in England, and also a good 
place in the General's esteem. Therefore, I com- 
forted myself with thinking that the English Colonel 
would eradicate from the General's mind the effects 
of all erroneous representations about the yacht. 
As for the Alps in November and December, the 
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passage of them would be bracing, invigorating, 
and altogether delightful. But here, lest it should 
escape me, let me remark that I have seen far 
more snow in Italy than in England this winter. 
Snow was rarely out of my sight after quitting 
England, and cold indeed were the gusts of wind 
from the Alps, the Apennines, and the Corsican 
mountains. 

I left London on that day when a new ruler or 
Mayor ascends the vacant city throne. It was a 
day of 

" Pomp without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces." 

It was not, however, until nine o'clock in 
the evening that I quitted London. My desire 
being to reach Caprera as quickly as possi- 
ble, I continued travelling during those hours 
when 

" Mayor and Sheriffs hushed and satiate lay, 
But eat in dreams the custards of the day." 

I cannot, however, quote these lines of the 
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poet, who often took pleasure in sneering at digni- 
ties, without expressing my opinion that few men 
arrive at high positions in such a city as London 
without first going through an ordeal which must 
severely try their merits and test their qualifica- 
tions. Therefore, I hold in much esteem the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of the great metropolis. 

A little before midnight, on the 9 th of No- 
vember, I stepped on board the steamboat at 
Dover. The sea had a glassy appearance, and so 
fine was the weather, that I now believe it ac- 
celerated my recovery from a slight accident. 
Soon afterwards, while I was whirling from Calais 
to Paris by the railway, I thought of the sensa- 
tions of those guests, among the numerous as- 
semblage at the banquet the night before, who 
might have been abandoning themselves to two 
basins of turtle soup, and other vain pleasures, 
forgetful of the proverb, that "S'abstenir pour 
jouir, c'est l^picurisme de la raison." The fumes 
of excess are not so soon dispelled as the shades 
of night. So thought I while the sun was rising, 
and soon afterwards I arrived in Paris. Here I 
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regretted to find the opportunities of locomotion 
less frequent in November than in the months of 
summer, I was thus unable till the evening to 
continue my journey. 

Part of the time during which I was detained in 
Paris, was spent in wandering about the streets 
which bear the names of those famous battles, Bivoli 
and Castiglione, also the Rue de la Paix, and the 
Place de la Concorde. Castiglione brought to my 
mind events in the histories of the present, and 
also of the great Napoleon. It was the victory 
obtained there by the French arms which both 
tempted and enabled Napoleon the First to overrun 
Venetia, and attain those successes, the first chapter 
of which terminated with the peace of Campo 
Formio. It was the victory obtained in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Castiglione, viz., at 
Solferino, by the French and Piedmontese troops, 
which induced the present Napoleon not to pene- 
trate into Venetia, but to annex Nice and Savoy 
to France as a reward for his aid to Victor Em- 
manuel. 

From the Rue Castiglione my thoughts soon 
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afterwards were . turned towards the Place de la 
Bastille and the Rue St. Jacques, which I had 
traversed with interest at the time of Cavaignac's 
advent to power, in June, 1848, walking then 
over heaps of rubbish and traces of havoc, and 
also gazing at houses riddled by shot, but devoid 
of windows, and much besides. For a short time 
I indulged my memory with these past scenes, 
and then I directed my thoughts, but not my 
steps, towards the Rue de la Paix and the Place 
de la Concorde, with a sincere desire that these 
two last places might be in the best sense of the 
word enlarged. These thoughts led me to wish 
that the present ruler of France, whether he 
has swum to Empire through the purple flood 
of a coup d'etat or not, might cease to meddle 
in the affairs of his neighbours; and also that, 
by devoting his great talents to the public good, 
he might prove himself henceforth both the friend 
of liberty and the Napoleon of peace. 

A few hours after sunset I entered the rail- 
way carriage on the line which connects Paris 
with St. Michel in Savoy. Sometime before 
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sunrise next day the train reached Magon, and 
here I had the pleasure of drinking a cup of 
warm coffee. That beverage, which is very 
agreeable to my taste, was especially refreshing 
to me on a cold morning in November, After 
drinking the coffee, I was reminded of the wine 
of Maqon, which is a light kind of Burgundy ; but 
I did not feel any inclination to compare its 
strength with that of the coffee. It is said that 
Macon is celebrated for its wine, but it is far 
more justly distinguished for being the birthplace 
of the historian, poet, and politician, Lamartine. 
It had been my fate to arrive in Paris in the 
summer of the year 1848, a few days after 
Lamartinc's retirement from office, and then to 
find his name rather deserted by that popularity 
which rarely fails to attend success. During the 
spring of that year the aura populmis was strongly 
in his favour ; but the gale of popularity is per- 
haps more fickle and changeable than the wind; 
and in the case of Lamartine it had shifted so 
completely, that he became very unpopular in 
the month of June, 1848, at Paris. However, 
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the people of Macjon, although they onoe rejeoted 
him as their representative, have, generally shewn 
more respect for him than the Parisians ; and 
Lamartine has also expressed feelings of attach- 
ment to the place of his birth in lines of beautiful 
and enduring poetry. 

Leaving Maqon, we soon approached Bourg, 
which can also boast of being the birthplace 
of a great man ; not of a poet like Lamartine, 
but of the celebrated astronomer, Lelande. 
Then we whirled past a number of villages 
diminishing apparently in size, but increasing 
much in beauty of situation. The monotony of 
la belle France gradually gave way to rocks and 
ruined castles, while many a gushing stream 
intersected the long and winding valleys through 
which we were hastening. On either side of these 
valleys the heights as we advanced seemed to 
become more steep and lofty. Oftentimes they 
stood almost in front of us, as if to bar our 
onward course; but the curves on this line of 
railway being numerous, the carriages whirled 
easily through these rocky labyrinths. 
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This mode of travelling, though it may be un- 
favourable to viewing scenery, was well suited 
to my purpose, which was to reach Caprera 
speedily, and yet it gave me opportunities, though 
short and transient, of enjoying those charms 
which Nature had scattered with so much liberality 
around me. How pure and valuable are her gifts, 
and how profuse is she of them ! So thought 
I, as I looked at the little village of Amberieux 
lying close to the base of a rock which is sur- 
mounted by the ruins of an old castle. Then 
I looked at the terraces of vineyards, and I could 
not help thinking what a relief they must be, when 
in their autumnal bloom, to the dark colour of the 
huge masses of overhanging rock which we saw 
in all directions near Amb&rieux. At that place 
we were near the foot of the Jura mountains, and 
soon after leaving it we began to enter the valley 
of the Bhone. 

In a short time we were in Savoy, and then, 
after passing Chambery, together with a few other 
places, we came in view of the lake of Bourget. 
Between its crystal waters and the numerous 
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rugged mountains which look down upon it, the 
contrast was remarkable. All save this placid 
lake was wild, but as we penetrated further into 
Savoy the wildness of the scenery greatly in- 
creased. The earth seemed as if it were swelling 
or heaving with grandeur, while around us moun- 
tains, like giants of nature, capped with snow, 
and encircled with clouds, appeared to stand as 
sentinels to the mighty Alps. Occasionally I fixed 
my eye on some mountain which towered eminently 
high. A cloud at first seemed to conceal its sum* 
mit, but it only seemed, for that summit on a 
second look was seen emerging high above' the 
cloud. My eye then became wearied in tracing 
that height which Nature apparently had contrived, 
as if to show how earth might pierce to heaven, 
yet leave vain man below. 

This diorama of the scenery of nature ceased 
moving for about half an hour, and during this 
interval the passengers remained at the small 
village of St. Michel, on the banks of the swiftly- 
flowing river Arc. The grandeur which there 
surrounded us was sufficient to expand the spirit 
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and delight the eye. As for me, the thoughts of 
the present seemed to mingle themselves in my 
mind both with those of the past and those of the 
future. The mountains which rose thousands of 
feet above me, made me think of the mountain- 
majesty of worth of that unbought warrior whose 
unambitious heart and hand had gained so many 
stainless victories in true glory's cause. The 
swift and arrowy Arc, with its clear blue wave 
dashing irresistibly over the huge masses of 
rock, which vainly tried to check its progress 
made me think of the triumphs over difficulties 
apparently insurmountable, which that same un 
bought warrior had achieved in freedom's cause 
The Alpine snows far above me, with their im 
perishable purity, made me think of that unsullied 
name which shall, from its own bright immortality, 
look down on the names of those despots, whose 
tyranny is now crushing, as far as possible, the 
"gift divine" to man of speech and thought, and 
whose deeds, therefore, will darken the page of 
history. In short, the absence of art at St. 
Michel, and its vicinity to the palaces of Nature, as 
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an English poet calls the Alps, made me, while 
resting there, think of the natural simplicity and 
greatness of that warrior in a good cause whom I 
had left England to visit. The term warrior may 
suggest the idea of terror ; but Nature also, though 
profuse of her gifts, is not always smiling, and in 
her icy halls of the Alps, where she forms the 
avalanche, she may seem awful and terrible. Tet 
even there she is generous, and repeatedly have 
her Alpine recesses proved a safe retreat and 
stronghold to the Waldenses against the fury of 
their enemies. After dwelling on the goodness of 
Nature, my thoughts turned again to that cha- 
racter in which is blended so much of force, gentle- 
ness, and dignity. Thus, instead of those Alpine 
rocks which had formerly sheltered the Waldenses, 
I thought of the great modern champion of the 
oppressed, whose firmness, though often tried, has 
never once been moved by the violent shock of 
battle. Instead of Alpine snows, I thought of 
the patriot whose moral purity, or, as an Eng- 
lish writer calls it, whiteness of soul, has given 
strength and dignity to the cause of freedom. I 
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thought of the conqueror whose gentleness has 
invariably recoiled at acts of cruelty, and of the 
Dictator whose moderation has shrunk from any 
excess of power. In short, I thought of Gari- 
baldi. 

At length the diligences were ready for convey- 
ing us across the pass of Mont Cenis. The car- 
riage which I entered was well packed, and its 
contents were varied. In front of me were a 
Spanish priest, a German lady, and an Italian 
gentleman ; while on the same side as myself were 
a Scotchman and a Frenchman. The priest, who 
was on his way to Rome, and not to Caprera, de- 
nounced liberal opinions as " cose brutte." He 
had left Madrid about the same time as I quitted 
London. The Scotchman was going to Leghorn. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian Free 
Church, but, as may be supposed, he did not 
obtrude his religious opinions on the mind of the 
Spanish Romanist. The German lady talked a 
little about Goethe, and the Italian gentleman 
about Ossian, whose works have been ably trans- 
lated by Cesarotti. Possibly the works of that 
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poet may not have seemed altogether unsuited to 
the grandeur of those scenes amid which our con- 
veyance began to toil upwards after leaving St. 
Michel. 

Soon after we commenced ascending, fir-trees 
became scanty, and gradually all trace of vegeta- 
tion disappeared. However, the monotony of 
snow and bleakness was interrupted by lofty cas- 
cades, whose volumes of water dashed impetuously 
downwards. It was also interrupted by a river ; 
though the etymology of that word must convey 
an imperfect idea of the Arc, which cannot be said 
to flow so much as to rush downwards from its 
native glaciers. Repeatedly we crossed and re- 
crossed the bridges which span its stormy current. 
Oftentimes we were sufficiently near it to observe 
the foam which rose upward, and which seemed to 
mark its encounter with some huge rock. Doubt- 
less the Arc, while vehemently hastening down to 
meet the Iser, shatters many a large rock, and 
probably the roar, of its waters is occasionally 
increased by these encounters. What a fine break 
to the general silence of these Alpine regions must 
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be the sound of waters, whether of rivers, torrents, 
or cascades ! Thus thought I, while gazing at the 
Arc, till its wild beauties became veiled in the 
darkness of night. 

A few hours after sunset our ascent was re- 
tarded by the snow. Sometimes the horses stood 
still, and sometimes they swung our diligence from 
one side of the road to the other. This perform- 
ance of swinging, though done gently, seemed to 
affect the nerves of one of the passengers ; even to 
the extent of thinking that he might be flung or 
swung into a chasm. When we were near the sum- 
mit of the pass, which is almost seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the animals halted, and 
showed great reluctance to proceed. As it was 
somewhat a cold resting-place in the month of 
November, and about the hour of midnight, I was 
glad when we moved onward. 

Soon after starting from this elevated halting- 
place, we began to hasten downwards by zigzag 
roads till we reached Susa, where we waited per- 
haps more than an hour the opportunity of going 
bjr railway to Turin. As for Susa, it then ap- 
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peared dirty, dark, and dismal. However, a few 
hours before daybreak in the month of November 
is neither the time nor the season when any place 
is to be seen very advantageously. 

As soon as the railway carriages were ready to 
convey us we left Susa for Turin, where we 
arrived between three and four o'clock in the 
morning. I do not know what became of the 
Spanish priest and the Scotch Presbyterian, or of 
the rest of the passengers, at Turin ; but after the 
lapse of two hours there I hastened on to Genoa, 
Between the old capital of Piedmont and the far 
more ancient capital of the Ligurian Republic the 
line of railway passes through a country partly 
abounding and partly deficient in beauty. The 
morning, however, was too dark for the enjoyment 
of scenery. The first station of importance at 
which we stopped was Asti, which has a twofold 
celebrity ; being remarkable for giving birth to 
'Alficri, the poet, and also for producing one of the 
best of the Italian wines. Yet this wine, though 
renowned in Italy, must be rather cooling for the 
climate of Piedmont, especially during the months 
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of winter. However, if the wine of Asti be cold 
the temperament of its poet Alfieri appears to have 
been quite the reverse. Great, indeed, seems to 
have been the fermentation, not of the juice of the 
grape at Asti, but of the brain of Alfieri, during 
the time of the French Revolution, at the close of 
the eighteenth century. His passions were ardent. 
He hated the principles of Frenchmen, and he 
admired the beauty of Prince Charles's widow, to 
whom it is said he was privately married. 

While I was reflecting on this connection of 
Alfieri with the widow of a Prince of the House 
of Stuart, the train halted at the station of Alles- 
sandria, in the centre of a level country, and near 
the banks of a muddy part of the river Tanaro. 
Fortunately we did not remain long- in this un- 
interesting district, but were whirled onwards to 
Bussala, where the scenery gradually becomes 
beautiful. The level country there gives place to 
the Apennines ; the muddy and sluggish Tanaro to 
the clear and dashing river Scrivia, and the want 
of vegetation to vines, oranges, and olives; in 
short, beauty was again predominant. Amidst 
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towering hills, rushing streams, and luxuriant 
vegetation there was much to delight the eye ; 
but as I approached the Mediterranean, on whose 
bosom lies Caprera, my mind wandered towards 
its illustrious inhabitant. While my thoughts 
were thus occupied, we arrived at Genoa la superba, 
in which it is said the family of Garibaldi has been 
established for many centuries. 

Immediately after my arrival in Genoa, I made 
inquiries, not about the packet-boats to Caprera, 
for there are none, but about the best mode of 
reaching that island. Soon I learnt that a vessel 
sailed weekly to Porto Torres in Sardinia, calling 
at Leghorn, Bastia in Corsica, and the Maddalena, 
which last island is in the vicinity of Caprera. 
How useful, I then thought, must be a yacht at 
the numerous smaller islands near the Straits of 
Bonifacio, as there is not a packet-boat which goes 
to any of them except the Maddalena. Praise, 
therefore, seems due to those who have obtained 
so suitable a present as a yacht for General Gari- 
baldi. The use of such a vessel would indeed 
have been most acceptable to me at Genoa, because 
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the steamboat was not to sail to the Maddalena or 
to Sardinia for several days. Not liking this 
delay, I determined to go to Leghorn, hoping to 
find there some earlier opportunity of reaching the 
end of my journey. 

As only a few hours would elapse before the 
vessel would sail to Leghorn, I resolved to defer 
my visit to the palaces and churches of Genoa 
until my return homewards. However, the door 
of the Church of the Annunziata being open when 
I was about to pass it, I could not refrain from 
entering it, so pleasing was my recollection of its 
beauties on the occasion of a former visit. The 
interior of it is almost gorgeous, but not gaudy. 
The roof is finely painted by Giovanni Carlone, 
who excelled in the art of fresco-painting. 
The cupola is adorned by some of the works of 
Giovanni Andrea Ansaldo. Both these artists 
were born in Genoese territory. This made an 
impression on my mind some years previously, by 
appearing like the exception to a general rule ; 
because the Genoese, although they surpassed most 
nations in building ships and palaces, were not 
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generally endowed with the talents of poetry and 
painting. Perhaps they were too utilitarian, and 
too much bent on making money. Fortunately, 
after amassing wealth, they became liberal en- 
couragers of the art of painting throughout 
Europe, and with the productions of foreign talent 
they embellished their palaces far more than their 
churches. However, the Annunziata contains 
several remarkable paintings, among which are 
14 The Last Supper," over the entrance of the 
church, by Giulio Cesare Procaccino, a native of 
Bologna, and at the side of the altar "Christ 
Crucified," by Francesco Scotti, a Venetian. 
There is also much red and white marble in this 
• church, where I loitered during ajpart of that 
short interval of time which elapsed before I pro- 
ceeded onward to Caprera. 

There is no part of the Church of the Annun- 
ziata which is not embellished by art. In the 
midst of the pleasure which I derived from looking 
around me in that beautiful edifice, where so much 
has been lavished to captivate the senses, I asked 
myself how would that learned and tasteful critic 
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of several portions of Holy Writ, Mason Good, 
have liked the Church of the Annunziata at 
Genoa ? Far happier, perhaps, would he have 
been in his library, while there engaged in criticis- 
ing or translating the Book of Job, and in feasting 
his intellect on its treasures of epic beauty and 
sublimity, which exceed, Mr. Pope says, beyond 
all comparison, the most noble parts of Homer. 
However, if Kevelations, Isaiah, Job, and some 
other portions of the Divine volume can best be 
appreciated by Chalmers, Mason Good, Cumming, 
and men like them who are endowed with a high 
order of intellect, yet many of those fine edifices, 
which human skill has dedicated to the Author of 
the universe, will ever give pleasure to the lovers ' 
of art, and also to the multitude. So I thought 
while hastening out of the Church of the Annun- 
ziata, hoping at the same time to be able to re- 
visit it on a future occasion. 

If the beauty of those temples which taste and 
piety have erected in honour of the Deity could 
induce a greater number of persons not only to 
enter them, but also to devote themselves to the 
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study of the inspired Book, that beauty would un- 
doubtedly possess a high degree of utility. How- 
ever, in the Aununziata, and some other fine 
churches, the Bible does not monopolize the atten- 
tion of those present. On the contrary, there is 
an invocation of many saints who are unnoticed 
in the Scriptures ; who, indeed, did not begin 
to live until some centuries after the writing 
of the sacred volume had been finished. 
But if not mentioned in that book, they have 
at least been canonized by the head of the 
Church ; and those who conscientiously offer their 
prayers to these canonized ladies and gentlemen 
are entitled to a certain amount of respect for 
their opinions. Many of these saints have no 
doubt been pioneers of the truth in distant lands, 
and have endeavoured to spread copies of that 
divine book, which will always be read and ad- 
mired wherever the intellects of men are not 
weakened or their hearts depraved. 

While I was indulging in these reflections, my 
thoughts turned on Garibaldi's pocket Testament. 
Many copies of the Bible he possesses, but none 
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of them are so well adapted in size for campaign- 
ing as this small Testament, which was published 
in Florence in the year 1849, when the Pope, dur- 
ing the interregnum at Some, was a refugee in the 
territory of the King of Naples. Antonio Mar- 
tini was the translator, and Giovanni Benelli the 
printer of this Testament for the pocket. The 
type, though small, appeared to me exceedingly 
clear and legible. It may have been often read 
by Garibaldi in places where flashed the red 
artillery of the disciplined battalions of France, 
Austria, or Naples ; and when the sounds which 
echoed in his ears were less soft than the notes of 
the organ and other music. However, as the in- 
habitant of Caprera has never shown either fear 
of death or a desire to lay up treasures on earth, and 
has never trusted in riches after the fashion of so 
many professing Christians, it is not improbable that 
his morals may have been purified, and his courage 
inspired by that book which has often been his 
companion amidst extraordinary dangers and 
hardships. 

After leaving the Church of the Annunziata, 
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I ascended to the higher parts of Genoa. During 
my walk, I thought first of the Bible, then of 
Garibaldi, and afterwards of Milton's lines about 
that Being " who doth prefer before all temples 
the upright heart and pure." While I was re- 
peating these few significant words of the poet, 
and thinking also of the upright heart of the 
patriot, I approached the Church of Santa Maria 
in Carignano, which stands on very elevated 
ground. I had no spare time then to enter the 
sacred building ; but I was able to take a hurried 
view of the united attractions of Nature and 
of Art which lay below me. Within my view 
was that city where Christopher Columbus studied 
geometry; that gulf where the galleys of Do- 
ria were often anchored ; and that blue Medi- 
terranean which, perhaps, of all the seas and 
oceans in the world, is the most interesting. 
Not only has Nature poured on its shores and on 
its very numerous islands the charms of lovely 
scenery, but those charms have been greatly 
enhanced by poetry, history, and mythology. 
The first of these suggests the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
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the iEneid, and many other works of genius ; and 
the second calls to mind the names of Carthage and 
other towns destroyed, but not forgotten. Shake- 
speare has laid the scene of his " Tempest/' and of 
several other plays, in the Mediterranean. As for 
its mythology, it has been described by the best 
Greek and Latin poets, and by many others 
besides. Among these is the great epic poet of 
England, who thus alludes to the fall of Vulcan 
into one of the islands of the Mediterranean, 

" Thrown by angry Jove 
Clear o'er the crystal battlements : from morn 
To noon he feU, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos the iEgean isle." 

In short, the mythology of some parts of the 
Mediterranean is almost as celebrated as its history, 
poetry, and scenery. But I was soon to embark 
on its waters for that Tuscan land which can boast 
of being the birthplace of Dante, whose old family 
name of Durante would perhaps more become his 
genius. So I descended to the shore, and went 
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on board the steamboat. We sailed from Genoa 
la superba some hours after sunset, and before the 
next sunrise we lay at anchor in the port of Leg- 
horn. 

I soon learnt at Leghorn that to reach my desti- 
nation I must wait the arrival of the packet-boat, 
which sails once a week between Genoa and Porto 
Torres, in Sardinia, usually calling at Leghorn 
on a Friday morning. Therefore, on the first Friday 
after my arrival, I went at an early hour to the 
bureau to secure a passage for the Maddalena, the 
nearest island to Caprera. The answer was, " This 
passage should have been secured earlier, and too 
many tickets have already been issued." I replied 
that my business was urgent, and that I could not 
wait a week ; for the vessel goes only once a week 
to the Maddalena. I went then to some neighbouring 
Italian, who had been courteous to me the former 
day, and I persuaded him to use his local influence. 
The result was that a passage was granted to me. 
I then hired a boat to meet the Umbria. We 
waited a little distance from the shore the arrival 
of that vessel, and in a short time were nearly 
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surrounded by other boats, heavily laden with 
the humblest class of people, who were evi- 
dently awaiting the arrival of that weekly packet- 
boat, for which we also were on the look-out. 

That vessel having at length arrived, we all 
went on board, and were soon followed by many 
others. Indeed, there seemed to be no end to the 
people anxious to sail with this small vessel. 
Each passenger presented his ticket before walk- 
ing on deck, and, as I subsequently learned, the 
number of these tickets amounted to six hundred. 
The air on deck was close, and the space for 
moving confined. I therefore went below, but the 
cabin being darkened, perhaps through the crowd 
above, I returned on deck. The steps, however, 
from the cabin were full of people, and not very 
passable. The passengers were exclusively of the 
stronger sex, and three only out of the six hundred 
were entitled to first-class tickets. About a third 
of them seemed provided with fire-arms, while 
nearly all had knives, and baskets of pro- 
visions. But if weapons were numerous, shirts 
apparently were scarce; and as for the style of 
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dress among this crowd of human beings, it might 
be said that long gaiters, tattered garments, and 
very broad-brimmed hats, or caps, were the pre- 
vailing fashion. After looking at them, I en- 
deavoured to divert my thoughts from the repul- 
sive poverty of man to the attractive charms of 
Nature. I gazed at the lofty Apennines, blue in 
colour, save where whitened by the snow of 
winter. 

Meantime the vessel was moving away, like a 
topheavy coach laden with passengers. One 
hundred and fifty were to be put ashore at 
Bastia, in Corsica, while most of the remaining 
number were to be landed at Porto Torres, in 
Sardinia. It lay deep in the water, and occasion- 
ally fell to one side. However, after a few hours' 
cruise, to my surprise I found myself back at 
Leghorn. There nearly a third of our live cargo 
were thrust ashore amid cries of expostulation, 
and threats of protesie air amministrazione. My 
belief is that the captain, thinking it probable that 
the Umbria must either go downward or backward, 
had, after due consideration, decided in favour of 
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the latter movement. Not only speed, but much 
fresh air, was gained by the vessel dropping nearly 
a third of its passengers at Leghorn. 

After leaving that port a second time, we moved 
freely through the wave, and in the afternoon 
approached Capraja, a volcanic island which rises 
abruptly from the sea. This island is grandly moun- 
tainous, and is inhabited by wild goats and fisher- 
men. In November days are short, and as we sailed 
near Capraja, the grey twilight of evening was 
beginning to veil the lofty summits of its moun- 
tains. Soon it lay on the east of us. On the 
west rose Corsica, with its rocks vividly displayed 
under those glorious streaks of light with which 
the sun reddens the sky before he begins to bathe 
his golden car in the ocean. Bastia, to which the 
father of the great Napoleon migrated from Genoa, 
was the port at which our vessel was first to cast 
anchor. 

Next day I rose early. It was about four 
o'clock when I paced the deck, and gazed at 
the long mountainous shore of Corsica, along 
which our vessel was sailing. Overhead were 
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stars, by the light of which I could descry many 
bold promontories and indented bays. The deck 
seemed strewed with old clothes, nailed shoes, and 
odd-looking muskets. The muffled human beings, 
whose faces became more visible as the grey light 
of morning began to dawn, resembled the witches 
in the tragedy of Macbeth. Suddenly a person 
joined me in my walk, and surprised me by quota- 
tions from the Odyssey and other works. Find- 
ing, however, that I was English, he altered the 
style of his quotations. At length, when he saw 
the golden orb of day show itself in the east, he 
repeated — 

" The sun is fair when he, with crimson crown 
And flaming rubies, leaves his eastern bed — 
Fair is this ocean, too, in crystal gown " 

What the next line was I do not remember, but 
my new acquaintance, who was a professor in the 
university at Sassari, presently darted off to 
Ossian, from whose works he quoted some lines of 
Cesarotti's translation. He then spoke of the 
furnace in the sky, out of which the glowing orb 
of day was about to emerge, and brighten with its 
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rays the towering peaks, and lofty outlines of the 
Corsican mountains. 

At the lower extremity of that island came into 
our view Capo dell' Orso, This huge mass of 
granite is shaped fantastically, and the summit of 
it is like the figure of a bear. The celebrated 
author, Delia Marmora, in his remarks about 
Capo dell' Orso, writes : " Ce roche offert cette 
resemblance singuliere, il-y-a prfes de deux mille 
ans ; car Ptolem6e, dans sa geographie, indique ce 
lieu sous le nom de* ' le promontoire de Tours.' " It 
seems extraordinary that during two thousand 
years so little change- should have been effected in 
this rock by the atmosphere. Perhaps this long 
resistance to the hand of time may serve to prove 
the durability of granite. 

Next after Capo deir Orso appeared the isolated 
rock of ,t"he Cavallo, and then a ridge of rocks 
stretching far into the ocean, the Lavezzi, on 
which, during the Crimean war, the Sardinian 
frigate Semillante was lost with all her crew. 
Next came in view the steep and rugged island of 
Santa Maria. Presently rocky islands, and rocks 
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too small to deserve the name of islands, formed a 
labyrinth through which our vessel, still heavily 
laden with human beings and their fire-arms, had 
to force its way. The Budelli and the Rassoli 
were among the largest of these. 

No sooner had we passed these than the prow of 
our vessel went near Sparaji, an almost perpendi- 
cular island, which stood before us as if to bar our 
progress. It would seem, indeed, as if old Nep- 
tune had been anxious to guard the approach to 
the most enterprising of his heroes, and to shield 
him with rocks and reefs innumerable. All the 
progenitors of Garibaldi, even down to his father, 
were Genoese. Many of them were bold and 
enterprising mariners, worthy natives of that soil 
which gave birth to Christopher Columbus. I was 
thinking where could be the island of his choice, 
when, after many windings, I found myself in an 
apparent basin. The luxuriant hills of the 
Maddalena, and the rocky islands of San Stefano 
and Caprera, together with the bold and gigantic 
mountains of Sardinia, formed that apparent lake 
into which our vessel had entered. 
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Soon piter arriving at the Maddalena, I hired a 
boat to take me to the General's habitation. The 
narrow sea which separates these two islands is inter- 
sected with numerous rocks, which shoot up here 
and there ; and as to the sunken rocks, they are 
said, with questionable accuracy, to be about three 
hundred in number. Save where it was whitened 
into foam by beating against some of these nu- 
merous rocks, this narrow sea appeared blue and 
transparent. Our boat glided rapidly over it, and 
in less than forty-five minutes touched the shore of 
Caprera. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A FTER landing at Caprera, I climbed upwards 
amid rock and myrtle for about half an hour, 
and then I reached the great man's cottage. I 
asked a servant in a red shirt if the General was 
at home, and in a few minutes I discovered he 
was at dinner. I wished to go away, but this was 
rendered impossible by Garibaldi requesting me to 
enter the room and partake of dinner. I was 
soon impressed with the belief that the General 
was not only the bravest of warriors and the purest 
of patriots, but also the prince of gentlemen. 

The minestra, or soup, was excellent, but on this 
occasion its ingredients of maccaroni and parmesan 
largely increased my difficulty of talking Italian. 
The party around me were fourteen in number, 
and ten of them appeared totally unacquainted 
with my own language. I asked the General 
when it would be convenient for him to receive 
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the addresses which I had brought from England. 
Eight o'clock the following morning was the time 
fixed by him. 

The word of Garibaldi is unerring. Accordingly 
a few minutes before eight next day his servant, 
Maurizio, asked me to step into his room. After 
listening attentively to the reading of the addresses, 
he received them with evident satisfaction. He 
spoke of his invariable devotion to the cause of 
liberty, but with unaffected modesty added that 
his efforts had been overrated. In a very short 
time he gave me appropriate replies to these ad- 
dresses ; which replies were written, not with 
trouble, but, on the contrary, with that facility 
which might be expected from one who, like 
Garibaldi, unites mental gifts with a good educa- 
tion. 

There is not a post-office in Caprera, and al- 
though the post-office of the neighbouring island 
might have been safe enough for the transmission 
of letters on ordinary matters, I determined on 
not letting the General's handwriting go out of my 
possession until I reached England. I considered, 
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in short, that the original letters were the property 
of those English subscribers who had shown their 
judgment no less than their generosity in present- 
ing a gift of such' a kind, that the most exalted of 
men could receive it without the slightest abate- 
ment of dignity. 

It may be right to mention here that the list of 
subscribers for a yacht to Garibaldi contained the 
names of several of those who bore a prominent 
part in the reception given to him by the city of 
London. Among the subscribers were those who 
had interested themselves usefully and honourably 
in the presentation to him of the freedom of that 
great city. 

The greatness of London springs from various 
sources, and various indeed are the elements of 
greatness, both in the characters of men, and in 
the constitutions of cities. Knowledge and wealth 
in the case of both may lead to power ; integrity 
and virtue may well entitle both cities and indi- 
viduals to respect. From the days of Babylon down 
to modern times, cities which contain little more 
than those two elements of greatness, wealth and 
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knowledge, may have risen high, but they have 
afterwards fallen, or sunk, because of their corrupt- 
ness. London, however, seems endowed with 
many of the essential elements of greatness. With 
a large amount of riches, intelligence, knowledge, 
integrity, and honesty among its population, the 
head and capital of the British Empire seems to 
stand foremost among cities. If a tree could put 
forth fruit of gold, leaves which should not wither, 
and branches which should not become rotten, the 
city of London might almost be likened to it, so 
fruitful is its industry, and so little indication is 
there of decay in its prosperity. As for me, it 
may not be my lot to be able to boast connection 
with it, but for that reason it is in my power to 
admire its greatness witlnmpartiality. Being fully 
impressed with it, I was perhaps the more de- 
sirous that Garibaldi's autograph letters of thanks 
should not be lost, because several of the sub- 
scribers, to whom one of them was addressed, be- 
longed to the city of London. 

The General gave me these letters on the morn- 
ing of Monday the 21st of November. A few 
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hours afterwards he sent a message to me, asking 
me to go with him the following day on a cruise 
to Sardinia. In spite of my previous intention to 
return immediately to England, I thought it would 
be uncourteous and almost disloyal not to comply. 
I mean disloyal, not because Garibaldi has pro- 
moted the King of Piedmont to be the King of 
Italy, but because he is endowed with those lofty 
qualities which ought to command the respect and 
even the loyalty of those who are free to judge. 
Moreover, I had a desire, perhaps a curiosity, to 
study minutely the character of Garibaldi, hoping 
thus to learn what might be its blemishes and im- 
perfections. I rather believe in the truth of the 
poet's words, that 

" Nature gives us (let it check x>ur pride), 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied." 

Therefore, I thought that by prolonging my stay 
with Garibaldi I might have an opportunity of dis- 
covering instances in which the good qualities of 
his character are so far excessive as to constitute 
weaknesses. 

The first night of my arrival at Caprera, Sun- 
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day, had been spent in a manner which in many 
parts of Europe, not including Scotland, might be 
denominated triste. The following evening, Mon- 
day, was passed very differently. Accordingly I 
was surprised by the contrast, and perhaps I had 
forgotten that a dozen of Garibaldi's guests were 
Italians, and thus natives of a land of music. But 
if I had been deprived of sight, my sense of hear- 
ing would have almost sufficed to convince me that, 
instead of being in a cottage near the Straits of 
Bonifacio, I was present on that Monday evening 
at the performance of an opera in the Queen's 
Theatre in London. The General's daughter has 
a fine voice, which has been much cultivated. 
However, the best musical performer was certainly 
Major Specchj, who has served in most of Gari- 
baldi's Italian campaigns. He is very large in 
size. To me he appeared full of music ; but I was 
assured even by Garibaldi that Specchj has also 
shown himself full of martial ardour. In short, he 
has been distinguished both on the stage and in 
the field — both amid sounds of harmony and amid 
the rude blasts of war. He has sung in the opera- 
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houses of Paris, London, and New York. How- 
ever, in the year 1848 he left the stage and 
enrolled himself as a private soldier, to fight 
against the Austrians, against whom he had 
already sung more than once in the opera of 
" William Tell." But after 

" The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar," 

Speech] exchanged his martial calling for his 
former musical occupation. 

Though Garibaldi does not compose music, as 
he does poetry, he appeared to take much interest 
in these concerts of his guests. Almost every 
night in which there was music, I heard him say, 
" Noi terminaremo col Barbiere," which led me to 
suppose that Rossini's Opera, " The Barber of 
Seville," was one of his favourites. 

Before nine o'clock the concert terminated, and 
Garibaldi bade me good night. Accordingly I 
retired to my sleeping apartment, which was as 
comfortable as any reasonable being could desire. 
The sole cause of my disturbance at any time was 
the howling of the wind. In all the smaller 
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islands near the Straits of Bonifacio the winds are 
said to be very vehement during winter. In the 
large island of Sardinia the high mountains serve 
as a shelter to many parts of the interior ; but in 
Caprera throughout the year the prevalence of 
wind is such as to check the growth of trees. 
However, my experience arising from less than a 
fortnight's sojourn under Garibaldi's roof being 
small, I am induced to quote the following few 
lines from Mrs. Gaskell's English version of the 
interesting little book entitled " Garibaldi at Cap- 
rera," by Colonel Vecchj. The author says : 

4 

" I have often heard of the wind at Caprera. 
Elsewhere it may be a scourge — here it is a hurri- 
cane. This night it howled through the plants, 
laying them low. The rocks re-echoed with the 
voice of the storm; the waves dashed furiously 
against the cliffs. In the Straits of Moneta, 
which are between Maddalena and Caprera, the 
sea is full of sharply-pointed sunken rocks, most 
dangerous in stormy weather. The quantities of 
wrecked boats to be seen among them are suffi- 
cient to prove the disastrous nature of the coast." 
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This author, Colonel Vecchj, also relates that a 
month before he went to Caprera, Garibaldi, ob- 
serving the distress of a Corsican captain, whose 
vessel was tossing about very unpleasantly among 
the rocks, had hastened to his rescue. Fortu- 
nately, with the exception of occasional gusts of 
wind, there was quite enough of calmness for me 
during my short but interesting sojourn under the 
hospitable roof of Garibaldi. 

The General had expressed a wish that we 
should be on board the yacht early on the morning 
of the 22nd of November. 

There is such a mixture of dignity and mildness 
in his manner, that his wishes are usually inter- 
preted as orders, and therefore most of us were 
on board the yacht even before the sun had begun 
to gild the neighbouring mountains. Fearful of 
being late, I ran down rapidly among the rocks 
and myrtle to the water's edge, where Major Basso 
kindly rowed me to the yacht. 

The position of the vessel was soon altered. 
The Sardinian mountains appeared behind us, and 
those of Corsica in front. We were for some time, 
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between Caprera and Maddalena, in the midst of 
shoals, reefs, and rocks, with a strong wind blow- 
ing against us. Now and then the prow of our 
vessel was pointed towards a rock, as if to avoid 
some other rock either above or below water. 
The vessel ran on one of the rocks, and lost pro- 
bably a little copper ; but although the crew were 
new, we were soon off. I was busy asking ques- 
tions about the numerous islands, when some one 
said to me, " Don't speak — did you not feel it ?" 
Then another person uttered the words, " Canale 
pericoloso, frequenti isole, &c." — Dangerous chan- 
nel, frequent islands, &c. I ascertained, however, 
that we were passing near Monte di Fico, a moun- 
tain where figs do not grow. 

In clear tone, and with perfect knowledge of 
the sea, did this worthy descendant of sailors, 
Garibaldi, give his orders to Menotti, Riciotti, 
Basso, &c. Often did he call out, "Bada gli 
scogli !" — Mind the rocks ! Then the General 
would turn to me, and with the courtesy which to 
him is natural, point out objects of interest, among 
which was one island inhabited only by wild boars, 
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and another abounding in wild goats. The latter 
of these islands, Tavolara, which rises two thou- 
sand three hundred feet from the water's edge, 
seemed the more picturesque. It is very steep, 
and is said to be very difficult of ascent. That 
fine old sailor, Captain Roberts, told me at the 
Maddalena, a few days after this cruise, that he 
had reached the summit of Tavolara, but that he 
had found the ascent one of the most difficult ex- 
periments in climbing which he had ever at- 
tempted. 

Delia Marmora, who tried it in vain, relates the 
success of Captain Roberts, and adds, "Nous 
ne connaissohs que fort peu de personnes qui 
soient rfeellement parvenues sur cette p^rilleiise 
cime." The goats must therefore find the upper 
region of Tavolara rather a pleasant and safe 
retreat. 

They told me on board the yacht that these 
animals have in that island teeth of an unusual 
colour. " Quasi d'oro " were, I think, the words 
which they used regarding the colour, and this 
tinge or colour of the teeth was attributed by 

£ 
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them to the pasture of Tavolara. Such also is the 
opinion of Colonel Vecchj, from whose interesting 
little work I have already quoted. After describ- 
ing a certain resinous tree of low growth, he says, 
" Perhaps it is to this plant, which is not to be 
found in any of the neighbouring islets, that the 
strange appearance of the herbivora in Tavolara 
may be attributed." 

Much would I have liked to have seen this 
scarce tree or shrub, and to have plucked its 
flower of blue petal and white calyx. Moreover, 
what I heard of the population of Tavolara rather 
excited my curiosity, and thus increased my wish 
to visit the island. It contains nearly half-a-dozen 
inhabitants, all members of one family, the founder 
of which died a few years ago. He belonged 
originally to the Maddalena, but he left that island 
on account of an error which he had committed 
there, in marrying his wife's sister while his wife 
was still living. Being apprehensive of a want of 
harmony between the two ladies, who were sisters- 
in-law as well as sisters, he deposited one of his 
wives in Santa Maria, and the other in Tavolara, 
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and he visited them by turns. In consequence of 
this excellent arrangement he was blessed with 
two homes. 

Of his two landed properties, that towering 
rock of the ocean, Tavolara, was the one which 
I most wished to see, and I indulged a hope that 
my wish would be realized, as the yacht con- 
tinued for some time going in the direction of that 
island. 

Meanwhile, the waves rose high, and our vessel 
bounded finely over them. They forced them- 
selves occasionally on deck, and gave the General 
a bath, at which he laughed good-humouredly. 
Unfortunately, there are people in this world who 
have an occasional tendency to sea-sickness. 
Some of my fellow-passengers were sick, and in a 
sort of temporary desperation they uttered loudly 
the word " Muoia I" — May I die ! Accordingly 
Garibaldi, who is one of the mildest of men, in 
deference, probably, to those who had not my 
bodily strength, put the vessel into the Gulf of 
Congianus, which is situated northward of the 
Golfo degli Aranci, or bay of oranges, and is 

e 2 
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separated from it by a ridge of hills or moun- 
tains. 

On the 24th of November we lay at anchor in a 
gulf, with the wild shore of Sardinia on either side 
of us. The boat first landed us, and afterwards 
one or two servants with our cooking materials. 
" Pick sticks for a fire," said Garibaldi to myself 
and others. So, climbing up amidst the rocks 
and thick bush, we soon collected materials for a 
fire. A major, who had fought for the liberty of 
the Two Sicilies, extemporized an omelette, while 
some picked salad, and others went shooting. 
Sardinia abounds in game, but not in people, and 
the number of murders, which is computed at 
three thousand per annum, may aid in checking 
an excess of population. Private property be- 
longs chiefly to Spaniards. The country is not 
much intersected by roads, nor restrained by laws. 
The natives are rather a wild set, but the first day 
we saw none of them. 

When dinner was ready the General remarked 
to me : " This is what you call pic-nic in Eng- 
land ?" I answered, " Yes, General, and on a 
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grand scale." At this pic-nic the rocks were our 
seats, and the blue sky was our ceiling, while 
towering mountains on the one side, and the blue 
Mediterranean on the other, were the ornaments 
or decorations of our dining-room. Garibaldi and 
his brothers- in-arms composed the chief part of the 
company. It was a dinner au naturel, to which 

* 

both the greatness of man and the grandeur of 
nature helped to give interest. As for the gilding 
of an Italian sunset when evening was approach- 
ing, it was immeasurably beyond anything which 
poor art could rival in ornament. 

As soon as twilight had succeeded sunset, we 
went on board the yacht again. Night came, and 
we retired to our cabins for rest. My berth was 
pointed out to me in a cabin which contained two, 
As the occupant of the other berth was my sole 
companion in this part of the yacht, perhaps his 
name and character ought to be mentioned. It 
could truly be said of him that he was neither 
sordid, selfish, nor cruel, and that amidst tempta- 
tions strong hie had never done anything to forfeit 
that peace of mind which perhaps may have some 
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influence in securing what an English writer has 
called Nature's sweet restorer — balmy sleep. In 
short, he was Garibaldi. 

I left my cabin a few hours afterwards. It 
might have been about four o'clock when I was 
pacing the deck of our vessel, which lay at anchor 
in the Gulf of Congianus. There, amid the 
silence of night and the solitude of Nature, I 
looked around me. Above me was the starry 
vault of Heaven ; on either side of me were the 
mountainous shores of Sardinia. The comparatively 
small number of people in that large island, of 
which much is covered with forest, were, perhaps, 
for the most part asleep. Even the numerous 
dignitaries of the Church were doubtless then rest- 
ing from their labours of watching over half a 
million of souls. Sardinia is subject to the spiritual 
sway of modern Borne. It was a flourishing 
colony of ancient Borne, some of whose great men 
might probably, if they had been refined by 
Christianity, have resembled Garibaldi. No sooner 
had this thought crossed my mind, than I returned 
to my cabin, and found the General reading. „ It is 
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with him a great resource. Shutting his book he 
spoke to me of Scotch books. He had perused the 
poems of Ossian, and the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

" I read few works of fiction," said he, " but 
I do like Sir Walter Scott. He is a grand 
roinaneier, and much to be preferred to Dumas." 

These remarks about the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott produced a conversation on the subject of 
books, during which I asked Garibaldi to be so 
kind as to recommend to me an Italian author 
whose works I might read without much difficulty, 
as I was imperfectly acquainted with the Italian 
language. I expected that he would mention 
Ugo Foscolo, because, during his brief stay in 
England he seems to have made it a matter of 
duty to pay a visit to the tomb of that author at 
Chiswick. Besides the intellectual capacity of 
Ugo Foscolo, there was much in his moral qualities, 
especially in his unselfishness, independence, and 
patriotism, to secure him the esteem of Garibaldi. 
So great was his love of country, that he gave 
frequent offence to the powers which oppressed 
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it by the force of his eloquence; and on one 
memorable occasion he addressed a letter, or 
rather philippic, to the First Consul, remonstrating 
against those injuries, almost boundless, which 
Italy had sustained during the six preceding years 
from the civil and military authorities of France. 
So great also were his unselfishness and indepen- 
dence, that on his appointment to a Professor's 
chair at Rome, when it was hinted to him that a 
little flattery or adulation of Napoleon might be 
gratefully rewarded by large honours and emolu- 
ments, he followed quite an opposite course, and 
delivered an address full of noble thoughts about 
the dignity of literature, but entirely without 
allusion to Napoleon or his government. As for 
party spirit, which in the times of Ugo Foscolo 
was vehement, he seems to have been exempt 
from it, and to have had in view only the good 
of his country ; for he often condemned the violent 
abuses of party triumphs. In short, the dignity 
of his character was such as could hardly fail to 
be admired by Garibaldi. 

The General, however, scarcely spoke to me of 
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Ugo Foscolo ; but, in reply to my request that he 
would recommend an Italian author, whose works 
were full of merit, and not beset with difficulty, 
he named Tasso. How would Garibaldi have been 
surprised if I had told him that an eminent 
English critic of " Paradise Lost " had expressed 
his opinion that one line of that poem was worth 
all the tinsel of Tasso's effusions! The accom- 
plished Addison does indeed write slightingly 
about the " mixed embellishments " of Tasso. But 
if Milton, who is one of the most learned of poets, 
had also judged slightingly of Tasso's works, he 
would not have studied them so closely as to make 
them the subject of frequent imitation. Thus, so 
well did Milton think of Tasso, that in his chief 
poetic work he seems to have borrowed many 
thoughts and images from the " Gierusalemme 
Liberata." Passages resembling those in Tasso 
abound in each of the twelve books of " Paradise 
Lost ;" and if one or two books could be pro- 
nounced superior to the others, it might be a 
matter of interest to select from them a few of 
those passages which are so like passages in 
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Tasso's great work, as to give them the ap- 
pearance of imitations. It would indeed be an 
act of boldness or rashness to decide which book 
among the twelve of the " Paradise Lost " is pre- 
eminent ; but perhaps it*is not too much to assert 
that the fourth is not inferior to any in its com- 
bination of beauty, grandeur, novelty, grace, and 
delicacy. The address to the Sun is a specimen 
of its grandeur, the description of Eden of its 
beauty, and the apparent imitations of Tasso which 
are to be found in both of them are not unworthy 
testimonies to the merits of one of Garibaldi's 
favourite poets, the only poet whose works he 
recommended to me. As for Milton's description 
of the garden of Eden, which contained 

44 Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose," 

the latter expression as to the absence of dumi, or 
thorns, may savour too much of Italian conceit ; 
but it seems to have been taken from the follow- 
ing lines of Tasso, in which he describes the rose 
unfolding its leaves without its rough pricking 
thorns. 
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" Senza quei suoi pungenti ispidi dumi, 
Spiego le foglie la purpurea rosa." 

The fourth book of " Paradise Lost " may be 
said almost to open and to close with passages 
which have a close resemblance to lines in the 

4 

" Gierusalemme Liberata." Thus, in the address 
to the Sun, the following words uttered by Satan, 

" . . Which way shaU I fly? 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair, 
Which way I fly is Hell — myself am Hell," 

have a parallel in Tasso's lines : 

" Temero me medesimo, e dame stesso 
Sempre fuggendo, avrb me sempre appresso." 

So have the concluding lines of the fourth book, 
in which Satan 

" Fled 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night," 

a parallel in those lines of Tasso, 

" Essi gemendo abbandonar* le belle 
Region' della luce." 

When Milton wrote in the same book that 
the 
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" Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and spears, 
Hong high with diamond flaming," 

it is very possible that he was thinking of the 
Italian poet's lines, 

44 Si yedea Jiammcggiar fra le altre arnesi 
Scudo di lucidissimo diamante." 

The beautiful description of evening in this 
book, in which Milton has written, 

44 Silence accompanied," 

is borrowed probably from Tasso's lines, 

" . . Usci la Notte, e sotto Tale 
Mend il silenzio." 

As for those qualities of grace and delicacy 
which pervade the fourth book, they abound also 
in Tasso's poetry, but it is far otherwise with the 
quality of strangeness, in which Milton seems to 
have chosen Ovid for his model. There are, how- 
ever, occasional passages in the other books of the 
" Paradise Lost/' in which Milton has interwoven 
Tasso's thoughts with those of Ovid. Thus in the 
ninth book, in that highly-wrought description of 
the serpent which addressed its way towards Eve : 
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" His head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidst his circling spires." 

Milton may possibly hav§ had strongly impressed 
on his mind the following lines of Garibaldi's 
favourite poet: 

" Innalza d'oro squallido squamose 
Le create, e'l capo ; e gonfia il collo d'ira : 
Arde negli occhi/' 

But the serpent here described by Tasso is of that 
grovelling and ordinary kind, which 

" . . . Le vie tutte ascose 
Tien sotto il ventre." 

That, on the contrary, which is conceived by the 
English poet, moves 

" . . . . Not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since ; but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds that tower'd, 
Fold above fold, a surging maze." 

These last lines savour more of the spirit of Ovid 
than of Tasso. Thus the works of those two poets 
display each a separate kind of genius, while the 
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it is possible that he borrowed the expression from 
the following words of Tasso : 

" Quasi in quel punto mille spade ardcnti 
Furono vedute fiammeggiar insieme" 

In the second book of the " Paradise Lost," 
when its author makes the speech of Moloch, scep- 
tered king, begin with the words : 

" My sentence is for open war, of wiles 
More unexpert I boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need," 

it is probable that he may have been thinking of 
the following lines in the "GienisalemmeLiberata," 
in which Tasso makes the king say, 

" Faccia Ismeno, incantando, ogni sua prova ; 
Egli, a cui le malie son d'arme in vece : 
Trattiamo il ferro pur noi cavalieri : 
Quest* arte nostra, e'n questa sol si speri." 

It may be proper here to remark that the 
second book of " Paradise Lost," which rivals the 
first and surpasses the remaining ten in the sole 
quality of grandeur, abounds in thoughts and 
images of which the apparent sources may be 
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traced, so strong is the resemblance, to the works 
of that Italian poet whom Garibaldi evidently so 
admires that he advised me to read the " Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata." It may also be worthy of re- 
mark, that the third book, which, notwithstanding 
the beauty of the address to Light, and the alle- 
gory of Hypocrisy, seems to possess less merit 
than the other books, is comparatively wanting in 
passages of which any parallel is to be met with 
in the poetry of Tasso. But how different is it 
with almost all the other books of the " Paradise 
Lost," which not only abound in merit of the 
highest order, but also in passages of which there 
is at least a strong resemblance in the works of the 
Italian poet! Addison was doubtless aware of 
this resemblance, although in his papers on "Para- 
dise Lost " he rarely mentions this Italian poet, 
until the last sentence but one of his excellent 
criticism, and then he uses the following somewhat 
disparaging words : 

" I might have inserted also several passages of 
Tasso, which our author has imitated, but as I 
do not look upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher, 

F 
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I would not perplex my readers with such quota- 
tions as might do more honour to the Italian than 
to the English poet." 

The taste of Addison being so undoubted as to 
render his opinion almost a sufficient voucher in 
works of poetry, I must say that the effect pro- 
duced on my mind by frequent reading of his 
criticisms in the Spectator was such as to make me 
receive with distrust the praises bestowed on the 
works of Tasso by Garibaldi. His criticism made 
me proof at first against what Garibaldi said to me 
about the poetic imagery, the pure morality, and 
the truly Christian piety of the " Gierusalemme 
Liberate." But as Garibaldi, though not a critic, 
unites mental culture with poetic feeling, and as 
he seems to speak with that good sense which 
should entitle his opinions to respect, I thought 
that some value ought to be attached to 
his praises of Tasso's great work. Therefore, 
some time afterwards when I reflected on these 
praises, I determined to refresh my memory with 
a passage about Tasso, which I had almost for- 
gotten, in Milton's prose works — those works 
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which would have sufficed to stamp Milton's name 
with celebrity as an author, even if he had never 
written a line of poetry. In one of them Milton 
alludes to " that epic form whereof the two poems 
of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso, 
are a diffuse, and the Book of Job a brief model." 
Meanwhile, in reply to Garibaldi's advice to read 
the " Gierusalemme Liberata," I told him I pre- 
ferred Italian Histories. " Sono troppo le storie 
dei preti." — " They are too much histories of the 
priests," he answered. I began to think I was 
going to get a lecture against Popery from this 
great Italian, while our vessel was lying with- 
in a mile of an island where Protestantism is 
less tolerated than in Rome itself. The degraded 
state of that island once flourishing, and the great- 
ness of the man to whom I listened, would have 
been enough perhaps to have Protestantised me 
even if I had been an inveterate Papist. Gari- 
baldi's conversation, however, turned to other 
subjects. My attention was deeply engaged by it, 
for Garibaldi has travelled much, seen much, read 
much, and when he speaks he has the happy 

f2 
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faculty of condensing much in a few words. He 
speaks with clearness, and moreover he combines a 
dignity and affability of manner which enhance the 
pleasure of his conversation. 

After we had taken coffee, a boat was sent 
ashore full of people and firearms. I went in it, 
tempted by the love of grand scenery, and the 
desire, if it were possible, to catch a Sard. Six 
or eight hours had been spent the former day in 
the island without seeing a native or anything 
like the abode of man. This had so warmed or 
quickened my curiosity, that I resolved, though 
I might tear my clothes with the shrubs, or cut 
my feet with the rocks, to catch a Sard. His 
language might be a mixture of Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish, and therefore not very edifying. It 
would at least be new to my ears. 

Meanwhile, the rocks around me echoed with the 
report of firearms. One sportsman, however, joined 
me, and we climbed the rocks together. The sole of 
his shoe gave way, my clothes were rather torn, 
the mountains seemed to rise higher, and yet not 
a Sard was in view. At length we came to some 
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goats, and a woman without shoes or stockings. 
Both herself and my companion were good-look- 
ing. They understood each other. Fortunately 
the Sardinian spoke Italian a little, and she told 
my companion, "Andar diritto e trovar una 
casa." Such being our instructions, we followed 
them till we came to a rocky defile and a cottage. 
Here rushed out two enormous dogs, growling and 
thundering. They eyed us evidently as two sus- 
picious-looking foreigners. Then a woman invited 
us to enter her dwelling. It consisted of one 
room only, and the earth was its floor. In the 
centre of it a fire of wood was burning ; but there 
was no chimney, and the door remained open to 
let the smoke escape. On one side of the room 
were ranged three small beds, while in a corner of 
it was a donkey, and also a large stone for pound- 
ing corn into flour. The children were almost 
without clothing. The woman brought us a 
wooden bowl of milk, with two wooden spoons, 
and presently she asked us the name of our king. 
We spoke to her in reply about our excellent 
Queen Victoria, but she understood us not. We 
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then told her we had come in the yacht of Gari- 
baldi, and her eye beamed brightly. If a flash 
of lightning had passed through the room, the 
effect could not have been more instantaneous. 
Such in this remote cottage was the magic influ- 
ence of true glory. 

" Are you under Garibaldi ?" said she. 

Though to be under him might be to go where 
"fas et gloria ducunt," yet I was obliged, in 
answer to the Sardinian woman, to explain that 
we were only admirers of Garibaldi, and not fol- 
lowers. 

After a short rest in the cottage, we com- 
menced our descent, scrambling downwards amid 
rock and shrub, with our clothes and our shoes 
not in any way improved, till we reached the 
sea shore, where we found the dinner nearly 
ready. Indeed, we had little more than time to 
wash our hands in that clear large basin, the 
Mediterranean. We then sat down upon the 
rocks, and of this kind of chair there was an 
abundance. On one of the rocky seats near me 
sat an aged patriot, who, though he was in early 
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life a Soman Catholic priest, had become a war- 
like heretic as far back as the year 1820. I was 
in the midst of heretics. As on the former day, 
most of the company were brothers-in-arms of 
Garibaldi, combatants for the unity of Italy, 
enemies of Papal superstition, and aspirants for 
liberty almost equal to that which since the Revo- 
lution of 1688 has been enjoyed in England. On 
a rock, separated from me only by a few wild 
flowers and shrubs, sat Garibaldi. Here there 
were no artificial forms, here there was no 
restraint. The air was pure and the scenery 
wild. The eye might be tired when looking up- 
wards to the summits of the mountains, but the 
blue sky and the Mediterranean afforded a soft 
relief. After dinner I wandered along the shores 
of this large but thinly-peopled island, admiring 
the landscape, which did not become less beau- 
tiful when at length part of it was dyed by a 
golden sunset. But such was the solitude that, 
though I continued wandering until 

" . . . . Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad/' 
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I saw no human being. As for the malviventi, 
who used formerly to be on the look-out for busi- 
ness after their own fashion of robbing and killing 
in the wild district between the gulfs of Congianus 
and Terranova, the race is probably now extinct. 
However, I was not searching for the badness of 
man, but for the beauty of Nature, and after 
enjoying her pleasures for a few hours", I retraced 
my steps, fixing my eye on the mast of the yacht, 
which lay in the gulf, in order that I might go in 
the right direction. Once again on board that 
vessel, I found no difficulty, such is Garibaldi's 
hospitality, in satisfying the hunger which a long 
walk had produced. 

After supper I had some conversation with 
Garibaldi, but as an undue disclosure of what 
might have fallen from his lips would be infinitely 
worse than dulness, I shall give only a few particu- 
lars of this conversation. The subject of it turned 
chiefly on South America. There he had spent 
about fourteen years, and during a part of that 
time he lived almost entirely on beef and water. 
He told me that so numerous, or, rather, super- 
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abundant, were cattle in Buenos Ayres, Monte 
Video, and the neighbouring parts, that it was not 
unusual to kill an animal merely for the tongue, 
and then throw away the carcase, as if it were 
useless. From the slaughter of cattle the General 
glided onward to some remarks on that butcher of 
men, only too well known at Buenos Ayres, 
Rosas, of whom Garibaldi was the successful oppo- 
nent. It is not a little remarkable that this ardent 
lover of liberty has more than once been the oppo- 
nent of those demagogues who, either through 
ignorance or through design, have bawled loudly 
in favour of liberty while they have been working 
in the cause of despotism. Thus it has been the 
lot of Garibaldi to differ from the foolish counsels 
of Ledru Rollin in Europe, and to combat the 
wicked designs of Rosas in South America. 

It is said that the last-named individual, when 
young, perpetrated at Buenos Ayres a crime of 
such barbarity, that to escape punishment he fled 
to the Pampas, where he lived for many years 
in comparative obscurity. There he mingled with 
ignorant natives and savage Indians. There he 
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associated also with outcasts, who, eluding the 
punishment due to their crimes, had found like 
himself a safe retreat in the Pampas. He had no 
difficulty in adopting the habits and customs 
of the people of that wild country, as he was not 
sixteen years old when he left Buenos Ayres. 

Thus it followed that in a few years no one 
was able to ride better, throw the lasso more 
skilfully, or show more adroitness in the exercises 
which are congenial to the taste of the inhabitants 
of the Pampas than Sosas. This kind of excellence 
secured to Sosas much influence among the people 
of the country, who were far more numerous than 
those of the town of Buenos Ayres ; but, at the 
same time, much lower in the scale of civilization. 
How could it be otherwise, with a population 
where the profligate outcasts of the city, bringing 
only its vices, spread corruption among the simple- 
minded inhabitants of the country, and gradually 
forgot the habits of polished life, in their frequent 
intercourse with savages. But this population, 
though profligate and ignorant, was hardened by 
privations. Rosas, who was ambitious and un- 
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scrupulous, not only affected sympathy with the 
condition of the people of the country, but 
attributed all the ills which they endured to the 
oppression of the town of Buenos Ayres, rather 
than to their own ignorance or indolence. Thus 
he flattered the prejudices of the country party so 
skilfully that he at length became the chief ruler 
of the state ; for the election to that high office 
rested with the majority, whether they belonged 
to the town or country. If my information be 
correct — and yet no one can dispute the accuracy 
of Garibaldi — people at Buenos Ayres wondered 
much to see Rosas in such an exalted position as ' 
President of the Republic, because, until his vices 
had time to unfold themselves, there appeared 
nothing remarkable in his character. In short, 

" The man was neither wonderful nor rare, 
The only wonder was how he got there." 

Rosas, however, found high office so pleasant, 
notwithstanding the contempt and hatred in which 
he was generally held by the educated classes, that 
when its term expired he meditated a coup d'etat 
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for his own aggrandisement. But his good old 
friends — the profligate men of the Pampas — 
managed the matter better, by fomenting disturb- 
ance in Buenos Ayres, and then placing Rosas at 
the head of affairs with absolute power, for which 
act of kindness to their favourite great wealth was 
their reward. Rosas probably knew that he was 
hated by all persons of merit, but as soon as he 
found despotic power within his grasp, he seems to 
have acted in the spirit of the motto, " Oderint 
modo metuant." Under his iron rule the wealth 
of Buenos Ayres decayed, and the best of its in- 
habitants consulted their interests in flying to 
other places, especially to Monte Video, where a 
bold and successful stand was made in the cause of 
justice and liberty. 

Garibaldi was silent with me on the subject of 
Monte Video. Modesty, or unwillingness to speak 
of his own achievements, doubtless, was the cause 
of his silence, for no sooner was that city threat- 
ened with invasion, than Garibaldi, grateful for the 
hospitality afforded to himself and his countrymen 
by the Montevideans, and unshaken in his love of 
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liberty, offered his services. The offer was readily 
accepted, and Garibaldi was entrusted with the 
command of some vessels, with which he repelled 
an attack from a squadron under the command of 
one of Rosas's admirals. Afterwards he formed an 
Italian legion, which made itself conspicuous by its 
bravery, and which gained many victories. The 
value of the aid thus rendered by Garibaldi and 
his countrymen was acknowledged by the Monte- 
videan Government not only in words, letters, 
decrees, and presentations of flags, but also in the 
offer of lands, and other substantial presents. The 
substantial offers were invariably declined, until 
one day the Minister of War sent a messenger to 
Garibaldi with a large sum of money, which per- 
plexed him much, for he did not like to offend the 
feelings of the minister by the return of the money, 
nor to compromise his own independence by its 
acceptance. At length he conceived the happy 
thought of distributing the money among the 
widows and orphans of all those who had lost their 
lives in defending Monte Video against Rosas. 
The downfall of that despot ensued from the 
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gallant stand made against him at Monte Video, 
and he was succeeded by a government so enlight- 
ened, that it immediately declared free to all 
foreign flags the large internal rivers of the 
country, reduced the duties on foreign merchandise, 
and commenced the practice of remitting the 
dividends to the foreign bondholders. These 
measures, so unlike those of Rosas, have attracted 
the capital of the British merchant to the Argen- 
tine Republic, and spread throughout that country 
the blessings of an increased civilization. Much 
praise, therefore, is due to Garibaldi for contri- 
buting, while at Monte Video, to an event which 
has since proved beneficial not only to the cause 
of humanity and freedom, but also to that of com- 

m 

merce. 

The conversation out of which these remarks 
have arisen terminated about nine o'clock. I 
walked on deck about four o'clock next day. The 
sky was starry, and there was just light sufficient 
to clothe rock and shrub, mountain and ocean, with 
a sort of mysterious grandeur. The Gulf of Con- 
gianus is indeed a convenient place for anchoring a 
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yacht to those who love wild scenery, and the 
liberty of roving over lands which seemed inhabited 
almost by game alone. After walking about half 
an hour, I returned below, and found the General 
reading, which good example I followed. Then 
we had coffee. Soon afterwards the yacht began 
sailing, and the General, experienced captain as 
he is, was on deck giving his directions, and calling 
out, "Tira le vele;" "Ferma un poco;" "Vabbene;" 
"Passa indietro questa scotta;" "Fa attenzione," 
&c. Riciotti steered. A3 we moved onward, the 
scenery resembled a grand moving panorama, a 
rich store of beauty which Nature spread out to 
the eye. While I was engaged in admiring it, the 
sky reddened, and morning seemed to fling her 
rosy streaks over the Mediterranean. What 
glorious colours were then dyeing the summits of 
the Sardinian mountains, which, to our eyes, 
seemed interminable in their length ! 

In two hours we anchored about a mile from 
the island of San Sophia. Two of the boats went 
ashore, and the General's daughter rowed one of 
them. The island is large, rocky, desolate, and 
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uninhabited. We saw owls, but they were very 
shy. I was engaged picking up marble and stones 
perforated with coral, when our presence was de- 
sired on board ship, because the weather was be- 
coming bad. Accordingly we returned on board 
the yacht, and soon after twelve o'clock we sat 
down on deck and partook of an abundant dinner. 
About an hour afterwards the General, who per- 
formed the duties of captain of a ship in a manner 
worthy of his old Genoese origin, sent Menotti in 
one of the boats for the purpose of sounding. In 
the course of the afternoon we passed a series of 
rocks called Perduti, notwithstanding the crew of 
a vessel lost there had saved themselves by swim- 
ming. Next we threaded a labyrinth of rocky 
islands, and then, after twisting to and fro, or 
tacking, we anchored in front of Caprera. We 
soon landed there, and, after half an hour's climb- 
ing, found ourselves again in the house of the 
great and also hospitable Garibaldi. 

Thus ended the first cruise of the yacht which 
English liberality has presented to Garibaldi. If 
the season of the year had been July instead of 



• 
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the last week in November, it might have been 
more iavourable. If the crew which brought the 
vessel out from England had remained, it might 
have been more expert. If the soundings near 
Caprera were better, and the numerous sunken 
rocks more clearly defined in a chart, the naviga- 
tion might have been more easy. However, if the 
vessel could triumph over these difficulties, ride so 
bravely over the waves, and go through the sea at 
an average of seven knots an hour, she does in- 
deed give fair promise of being most serviceable 
to her owner. Doubtless he could have had a 
fleet of yachts as easily as he could have either 
taken or accepted wealth and titles even before he 
had made a king of Italy. However, he has com- 
manded self no less than he has commanded armies. 
His island home is separate almost hundreds of 
miles from any continent. Many beautiful islands 
are within a short distance of it, but there is not a 
packet-boat from it to any of them. The noble 
inhabitant of Caprera, however, was the owner of 
a vessel called the Emma, but this vessel was un- 
fortunately lost on its way from Genoa. After 

G 
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this event, the bestower of freedom and wealth 
upon countless thousands had few opportunities of 
leaving his own little barren island, until the good 
sense of some of his admirers, among whom is 

prominent the name of R n, suggested to them 

the propriety of sending him a commodious and 
well-built yacht from England. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T\URING my stay at Caprera, I made a few 
excursions to the Maddalena. It is much 
more cultivated than the former island, and yet 
it is hardly inferior to it in beauty. It is very 
rocky and hilly ; but intermixed with rocks and 
hills are the vine, the fig, and the olive tree, and 
also thick bushes of myrtle, cactus, and lentisk. 
With the first two of these shrubs I was familiar, 
as the myrtle grows in the open air in sheltered 
parts of England, and the cactus thrives in English 
greenhouses. But being neither a botanist nor a 
traveller, I regarded the lentisk as a sort of novelty. 
What can this shrub be which seems to grow so 
abundantly in the Maddalena ? was the question 
which I put more than once after walking over 
the rocky surface of that island. At length in- 
formation was given to me that the lentisk was an 
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evergreen shrub, which yielded a resinous sub- 
stance known as gum-mastic. This recalled to my 
memory a part of the history of that country to 
which all Garibaldi's ancestors belonged ; for about 
two centuries ago, when Chios or Scio was a 
Genoese colony, the gum-mastic was a source of 
large revenue to the mother-country. The sum 
of one hundred and twenty thousand ecus tTor, 
which that island paid annually to Genoa, arose 
chiefly from the tax levied on gum-mastic. But 
Chios or Scio was in those days almost as remark- 
able for its Christianity as its commerce. Most 
of its inhabitants were either missionaries or 
merchants, and a vast number of them were both. 
If the Genoese had confined their attention to gum- 
mastic, the island might have stuck to them, 
perhaps, even unto the present day; but with 
more of Christian zeal than worldly prudence, 
they interfered with the trade of kidnapping 
Christians, which was a source of much profit to 
their Turkish neighbours. The Genoese govern- 
ment had even an office in . Chios, of which 
the sole business was to facilitate the escape of 
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Christian slaves from Turkish masters, and to 
restore them to their European homes, whether 
they were Catholics or Protestants ; which may 
seem the more extraordinary, as the island of Chios 
at that time abounded in Roman Catholic churches 
and monasteries. In these Samaritan acts of 
charity the Genoese were so successful, that they 
repeatedly deprived the Turks of large sums of 
ransom money, and thus excited them to revenge. 
Hence followed the loss of Chios, or Scio, and with 
it the profitable trade in that resinous substance 
obtained from the lentisk, gum-mastic, which, be- 
ing an article of monopoly about two centuries 
ago, was retailed at an exorbitant price by the 
Genoese merchants. 

If it be asked why the lentisk, which grows so 
abundantly in the Maddalena and neighbouring 
islands, should not long ago have been a source of 
profit, it might be answered that the evils both 
of African piracy and Spanish misrule, under 
which those islands formerly laboured, were suffi- 
cient to check the development of their resources. 
It may also be said that in times when navigation 
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was less understood than at present, Chios was 
more approachable than the Maddalena and Ca- 
prera, because the sea adjacent to it is less beset 
with rocks than that which surrounds the last two 
islands. At the time when Chios belonged to the 
Genoese, gum-mastic was a source of much profit to 
them, because it was then little known that the 
shrub or tree from which that gum is obtainable 
could thrive out of that island. But during the 
two last centuries it has been found growing even 
without cultivation in other places besides Chios ; 
and the result of this discovery is that the supply 
has increased and the price fallen. This supply, 
however, can never be very great, because the 
growth of lentisk seems to be limited to the south 
of Europe and the north of Africa. It is, there- 
fore, probable that attention may not have been 
directed to the facility of obtaining gum-mastic 
in the islands near the straits of Bonifacio, and the 
emolument which might be derived from an article 
for which the demand is perhaps greater than its 
supply. After seeing so much of the lentisk near 
Garibaldi's home, I turned to the page of Pliny's 
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work on Natural History, and felt an interest in his 
description of its healing properties. He states 
that its leaves, its wood, its bark, and its gummy 
or resinous matter are all useful. He tells a 
story of the daughter of a Eoman Consul who was 
cured of a severe illness by drinking the milk of 
those goats which were fed upon lentisk. He 
mentions that lentisk is useful in curing ulcers, 
erysipelas, pains of the head and stomach, inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and various other diseases and 
ailments. In the list of ailments thus curable is 
one which excites much pain, together with little 
sympathy — toothache ; and as there are persons 
who apparently have some dislike to extraction of 
their teeth, however skilfully that operation may be 

performed, either by the key or forceps, it may be 

« 

desirable to know that the lentisk is highly bene- 
ficial to the teeth. The poet Martial has expressed 
a similar opinion in the following lines : 

" Lentiscum melius ; sed si tibi frondea cuspis 
Defuerit, dentes penna levare potest." 

Apart from its property of healing diseases whether 
slight or severe, the lentisk, which is indigenous 
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to the Maddalena, possesses qualities which are 
useful iu arts and manufactures. There is scarce 
any shrub which yields such good resinous matter 
as the lentisk ; and that which grows in the Mad- 
dalena may be the more valuable in these days, 
because the best gum-mastic has not been obtain- 
able in Chios ever since that island ceased to be 
under Genoese authority. Its Turkish rulers will 
not permit the export of any gum-mastic to 
European countries except that which is of an 
inferior quality, while they reserve the superior 
quality for the decoration of buildings and other 
purposes at Cairo and Constantinople. But while 
Chios has ceased to be free, the Maddalena and 
some neighbouring islands have been relieved both 
from the misrule of Spain and from the incursions 
of African pirates. It is therefore possible that 
the lentisk which grows so well in the islands near 
Garibaldi's home, without being a source of much 
wealth, might prove at least valuable enough to 
reward private enterprise, and to increase the inter- 
course between England and some of the islands of 
Italy- 
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The little town of the Maddalena, standing on an 
acclivity near the shore, and resting against a back- 
ground of hills, appeared to me very picturesque. 
There is a large church in it, but to me it seemed 
rather in want of a congregation. However, it 
is not deficient in ornament, and among the valu- 
able things which it contains are several presents 
from the renowned Nelson. As to the priests, 
they are said to luxuriate at the Maddalena ; and 
as to the laity, though not so bigoted nor so igno- 
rant as their Sardinian neighbours, they are much 
attached to Papal authority. Indeed, one day, 
when I was walking through the steep and rocky 
streets of the town with a layman, he complained 
to me that Garibaldi had irreverently called two 
of his donkeys Pio Nono and Antonelli ; but it has 
not yet been my lot to see either these donkeys or 
their worthy godfathers. 

One of the three English inhabitants of the 
Maddalena related to me some of the causes of 
Garibaldi's fixing his home in the neighbouring 
island. The General informed her husband, whose 
brother has since become an eminent Queen's 
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Counsel, early in the year 1855, that he intended 
to live at Porto Pullo, in Sardinia. As Nelson 
highly appreciated the situation of that place for 
a naval station, it is possible that the maritime 
tastes of Garibaldi may have induced him to con- 
sider it too favourably for a place of residence. 

It is said that during the months of summer and 
autumn Porto Pullo is subject to two kinds of 
fever — one of which kills the patient, and the other, 
which is of an intermittent character, is almost 
incurable. The English resident in the Maddalena, 
whom Garibaldi consulted, strongly advised him 
not to make Porto Pullo his home. He added, 

" I am buying Caprera, and you can have part 
of it at a proportionate value, or, in other words, 
at the price which it costs me." 

With just and generous confidence in a man 
well worthy of it. Garibaldi concluded the bargain 
immediately. Caprera may be too well ventilated, 
but it is subject to none of the noxious influences 
which produce agues, fevers, and other diseases. 
The average rate of mortality cannot well be cal- 
place which does not seem to contain 
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so many as two dozen inhabitants, but in the 
neighbouring island of the Maddalena, where the 
soil and climate are almost the same as at Caprera, 
amongst a population of two thousand there are 
many instances of longevity. Madame Schwarz 
records in her book some examples of old age 
which are rather extraordinary, and almost too 
romantic for an insurance company. While she 
was climbing up the rocks she met a gentleman 
coming down, who told her his name, and also his 
age, which was only ninety-eight, adding that his 
hair had been rendered gray by family affliction. 

There are, however, many instances of long life 
at the Maddalena, and among them might be men- 
tioned that of an honourable and intelligent officer 
of the British navy, who was in action fifty-nine 
years ago. Indeed, the climate of the smaller 
islands near the Straits of Bonifacio is said to be 
highly salubrious, and far preferable to that of 
Sardinia. Nevertheless, the day may arrive when 
Garibaldi's intended place of residence, Porto 
Pullo, may become not only healthy, but flourish- 
ing. It is near that majestic rock of Tavolara, 
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which serves as a natural breakwater to this part 
of Sardinia, so that the numerous gulfs and bays 
which here indent its shores are well protected, 
and could well afford a secure refuge to fleets of 
vessels. They would also give facility in export- 
ing the produce of a country which Nature has 
endowed largely. But at present the shores of 
these gulfs and bays which face Tavolara are so 
thinly peopled, that the lands are untilled and 
the swamps undrained. These evils would pro- 
bably vanish if the English engineer, Mr. Piercy, 

# 

should succeed in making the projected line of 
railway from Ozieri down to this part of the Sar- 
dinian coast. If this railway should be completed, 
the situation of Porto Pullo would doubtless be 
improved. Meantime, it is not a desirable place of 
residence. Therefore it is fortunate that Garibaldi 
should have been induced by English advice to 
abandon his intention of settling at Porto Pullo, in 
favour of a place comparatively so poor and barren 
as Caprera. 

Though toleration of all religions is an ad- 
vantage which cannot be prized too highly, the 
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Sardinians boast that no heresy has been able yet 
to spread in their island. Such being at present 
the bigotry of its inhabitants, it is probable that 
no part of Sardinia might have suited Garibaldi, 
who evidently has a great aversion to Popery. 
It is also probable that no other place could 
have suited him so well as Caprera. Yet before 
he came to live in this island it seems to have 
been very seldom chosen as a place of residence. 
Indeed, Colonel Vecchj, in the interesting little 
work from which I have already made some quo- 
tations, states that the first house erected in 
Caprera was built about one hundred and fifty 
years ago, by a bandit from Porto Vecchio, in 
Corsica. However, he broke up his establishment 
in a few years, and went to Sardinia, where he 
found a better scope for his business; so that 
probably he may have at length scraped together 
sufficient money to pay for masses for the repose 
of his soul. After his departure from Caprera, 
there was never any fixed population in it until 
Garibaldi bought a portion of it, in the year 
1855, from Mr. Collins. 
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It is not easy to account for this absence of 
inhabitants, though all the islands near the Straits 
of Bonifacio may have been infested by pirates 
from Barbary, and thus rendered unsafe for habi- 
tation. Even so late as the year 1812, a mar- 
riage party in the Maddalena was interrupted in 
the midst of its festivities by the landing of a large 
number of pirates* They knocked down the 
bridegroom, who lay for some time on the rocks 
insensible. When he looked up he could not find 
his bride, but he saw the vessels of the pirates 
on the smooth wave, with all their canvas spread, 
as the wind was favourable to them. The sea 
was sparkling with the noon-day sun, and seemed 
even brighter than the shore. Presently it was 
discovered that almost all the ladies had gone 
upon a cruise. So decidedly were they preferred 
by the African guests, who may have had " a 
special license " for the occasion, that for a long 
time afterwards Maddalena was short of women. 
They were therefore obliged to send to Parau for 
ladies, because, as usual, the island of Caprera did 
not possess either man or woman. It is said that 
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trade was not dull at that time between Parau 
and the Maddalena. On the contrary, it was 
remarkably brisk and lively. 

Although this event in the year 1812 made a 
strong impression in the Maddalena, yet piracy 
had been on the decrease ever since the year 
1767. In that year the viceroy of Sardinia, 
Des Hayes, sent against the neighbouring islands, 
or rather towards them, a small squadron, for the 
purpose of taking possession of them, in the name 
of the House of Savoy. The men on board the 
royal vessels landed first at the Maddalena, which 
was then inhabited by a few shepherds, natives of 
Corsica. These peaceable men, instead of offering 
a useless resistance, were very glad to. accept 
the protection of the invaders, who, in return for 
this good reception, built a fort for the safety of 
the islanders, and also left in it a small garrison. 
The squadron next proceeded to Caprera, where they 
encountered no resistance, as that island was then 
without an inhabitant. Their success was easy, and 
their triumph bloodless, with all the other islands. 

By this annexation to the house of Savoy, in 

H 
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the larger island of the Maddalena, the number 
of people increased, and their habits were al- 
tered. Shepherds soon gave way to agricultu- 
rists, and agriculturists in a few years to sailors. 
The first inducements to a seafaring life probably 
were the gain by fishing, and the profitable excite- 
ment of smuggling. A maritime taste grew up to 
such an extent, that few except old men, women, 
and children remained on shore. Thus in the 
great revolutionary war, when all Italy, except 
Sardinia and its tributary islands, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, the Maddalena became a great 
naval depot. But while the Maddalena became 
thus important, Caprera had no permanent in- 
habitants, and the cause of this difference in the 
state of the two islands may have been the innu- 
merable sunken rocks which render Caprera diffi- 
cult of access. It is at least certain that the ship 
of Nelson, rather avoiding that island, lay in the 
strait which separates the Maddalena from Sardinia, 
and which is called the Roads of Agincourt. This 
channel is also quite enough intersected with 
rocks, and therefore the navigation of it is some- 
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what unsafe, except to skilful pilots and experi- 
enced mariners. These rocks, however, were so 
far useful to the great Nelson, that he could 
remain behind them, perhaps unseen, or scarce 
approachable, if seen, and spy the movements of 
hostile vessels, as the channel commands a view of 
the open sea. The high mountain, which rises 
near the house of Garibaldi, Tej alone, also com- 
mands a very extensive view of the sea ; and 
though it may not have been so used during the 
war against France, yet a few men might not have 
been uselessly employed in reconnoitring on its 
summit, and signalling or communicating with the 
English fleet, in case of necessity. 

My visit to Caprera produced a natural desire 
to trace its past history, or, at least, the state of 
the island in former times. The house in which I 
was a guest did not appear altogether foreign to 
such a purpose, as most of the rooms in it seemed 
well stored with books. Many of these were 
presents to Garibaldi, and others, including the 
biography of that accomplished soldier, Sir 
Howard Douglas, were the result of his own 

H 2 
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selection. They served to amuse me every day 
before the son rose, for at Caprera I imitated the 
General's habit of early rising. There, also, 
availing myself of his expression, " Command 
what you please in this house, Sir Charles," I 
obtained from his servants before five o'clock a 
cup of my favourite beverage. So good was the 
coffee at Caprera, that as I quaffed the beverage I 
could not refrain from thinking that Europe, at 
least, owes a deep debt of gratitude to that head 
of a monastery who resolved to try the effects of 
dissolution in hot water of a certain Arabian 
berry. 

After warming and refreshing myself in the 
dark mornings of November with a cup of Gari- 
baldi's coffee, I gratified my love of fresh air by 
throwing open the window to look at those gema 
of heaven the stars, or at the grey dawn, or at 
the rocks. As I inhabited the ground-floor, this 
act generally brought me visitors in the shape of 
dogs, huge and powerful, but gentle as their great 
owner. To escape the cold blasts of winter, 
which are strong at Caprera, a blood-hound would 
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occasionally lie down beside me on a warm tiger 
skin. With such good company, I looked at some 
of the books of voyages, travels, poetry, religion, 
and history, besides gazetteers, and other works, 
with which my apartment abounded. I opened 
books about Sicily and other places comparatively 
near the General's house, and also books about 
China, and many other countries far away, which 
Garibaldi had visited, but in vain did I look for 
any book descriptive of Caprera. 

As the Mediterranean is, perhaps, the sea on 
which the art of navigation was first tried, 
hundreds, or even thousands of years have elapsed 
since it was first known, and during that long 
lapse of ages many islands have, in a sense either 
political, commercial, or classical, attained an im- 
portance which has been more or less transient. 
That little rock near Caprera, the Cavallo, too 
small even to be called an island, was known to the 
Romans merely as a quarry of the finest granite. 
The adjacent island of Sardinia, after the decay of 
its wealth, and the neglect of both its cereal and 
mineral resources, enjoyed a strange distinction. 
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The reader of Gibbon's immortal work, " The De- 
cline and Fall of the Soman Empire/' will remember 
that about the year a.d. 530, Sardinia became the 
abode, during fifteen years, of no fewer than two 
hundred and twenty bishops. The neighbouring 
island of Caprera, however, got no share of 
bishops, which may appear somewhat unfair, be- 
cause another neighbouring island, Corsica, enjoyed 
an honour similar to that of Sardinia, though to a 
less extent, as the flight of bishops towards it about 
the year a.d. 530, did not exceed forty-six in 
number. In short, with the exception of its 
temporary occupation by a Saracen commander, 
who meditated an enterprise against the patrimony 
of Saint Peter, the name of Caprera is rarely 
mentioned in any history either of ancient or 
modern days. 

The island of Caprera, besides being without 
notice in history, seems to have been, until Gari- 
baldi settled on it, generally uninhabited, although 
islands of less dimensions are populous. Among 
these may be mentioned Capraja, which I passed 
on my way from Leghorn. It possesses about 
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2500 inhabitants, although it is much smaller than 
Caprera. Yet the latter island, besides having 
a very salubrious climate, is not without pro- 
ductiveness. It is favourable to the culture of 
the vine, and to the growth of figs, olives, oranges, 
chestnuts, and several varieties of fruit. Perhaps 
the climate and soil of Caprera may be also pro- 
nounced favourable to the growth of cotton, as a 
slight quantity of it was produced there not long 
since, and the quality was found excellent. But 
even if it could be grown at a remunerative price 
in the island of Garibaldi, it is not probable that 
he would like to live in the midst of a colony 
of cotton-planters. However, there seems little 
chance of the searchers for wealth endeavouring to 
disturb the retirement of Caprera ; for that island 
has few material resources, and possesses little 
aptitude for the pursuits of trade and commerce. 
It is an island of steep and sharply-pointed rocks ; 
but the flowers which grow among them are lovely, 
and the vines luxuriant, and the patches of grass 
in the hollows between the rocks are velvet like ; 
while the streams which descend from the heights 
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serve to fertilize some of these localities. The 
mountain which rises near the house of Garibaldi 
is lofty and commanding, like some model of 
human greatness, which rises above ordinary men. 

The sea is usually stormy, and the waves which 
dash against the rock-boUnd sides of Caprera help 
to break its prevailing solitude. In short, for its 
beauty and grandeur this island is largely indebted 
to the gifts of Nature, and for its interest to the 
presence of Garibaldi. 

Whatever may be Garibaldi's opinion about the 
growth of cotton near his own abode, he is highly 
favourable to its cultivation in Sardinia. He ex- 
pressed to me his belief that cotton of excellent 
quality might be grown in that island. Three of 
the principal qualifications for the growth of that 
valuable plant are a certain degree of heat, a 
sandy soil, and vicinity to the sea. Besides hav- 
ing the last two requisites in many of its localities, 
the large island of Sardinia cannot be said to want 
the first of them, because the palm-tree flourishes 
in it, which tree cannot thrive where the solar in- 
fluence is feeble. But the warming, nourishing, 
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and invigorating effects of the sun are there neu- 
tralized by the chilling influence of bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Although Sardinia does not, as formerly, belong 
to Spain, much of the soil still belongs to Spanish 
proprietors, who have used their utmost efforts, with- 
in the last thirty years, to prevent the introduction 
of the culture of cotton. In their ignorance and 
their prejudice, they thought that it would yield 
no profit. They also thought that it would inter- 
fere with agriculture. However, the cotton is not 
sown until the months of March and April, and the 
gathering of the cotton harvest, or picking of 
cotton, rarely commences before October. More- 
over, this light labour is easily performed by 
women and children. Thus the interference of the 
cotton culture with the seed-time and harvest, and 
all the operations of the cornfield, is impossible. 
This truth may, in course of time, dawn on the 
minds of the Sardinians, and induce them to give 
the cultivation of cotton a fair trial. Meanwhile, 
it may be remembered that the best cotton is pro- 
duced in countries where the soil, climate, and 
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situation do not differ much from those of Sar- 
dinia, but where the state of the people is entirely 
the reverse of that of the Sardinians. Thus, in 
the American state of Georgia, which produces 
some of the finest cotton in the world, there is 
perfect toleration ; and though the majority of the 
people are Wesleyans and Baptists, all religious 
denominations are placed on an equal footing. On 
the contrary, in Sardinia the people are so rigidly 
attached to the Boman Catholic faith, that no other 
religion is tolerated by them; and, as already 
remarked, no heresy has yet been able to spread 
itself in their island. 

Though there may be apparent absurdity in 
representing this spirit of intolerance as unfavour- 
able to the culture of cotton, yet it is an historical 
truth that both the culture of cotton and the 
manufacture of its productions declined in Spain 
when the Moors were expelled from that country 
by their more intolerant adversaries — the Boman 
Catholics. 

These reflections sprung from my conversations 
with Garibaldi, who informed me that he had 
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remained fourteen years in South America, and 
also that be had lived in several of the cotton- 
growing countries. He. resided for some time in 
the Brazils, where good cotton is produced, and 
where, though the established church is Roman 
Catholic, all other forms of Christianity are both 
tolerated and protected. The cotton of the 
Brazils, however, is far inferior to that which is 
grown about thirty-five degrees north of the Equator, 
especially in Carolina. There the climate some- 
what resembles that of Sardinia ; but so different 
is the religion of the people in these last two places, 
that Carolina is nearly void of Papists and Sardinia 
of Protestants, 

All this seems well known to Garibaldi, whose 
knowledge both of men and countries is extensive. 
If, as he thinks, good cotton could be grown in the 
large island adjacent to his own, the freight or 
charge for transmitting it to England might, on 
account of the comparative shortness of the voyage, 
not be expensive. 

Soon after this conversation with me about 
Sardinia, Garibaldi told one of his guests that he 
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considered that island better adapted to the growth 
of cotton than the territory of the Two Sicilies ; 
which remark called to mind that both these fine 
territories have been wasted at different periods of 
time, that of the -two Sicilies under the iron sway of 
Spanish Bourbon kings, and that of Sardinia under 
the bigoted rule of Spanish viceroys. 

My conversations at Caprera with its noble owner 
have given me the opinion that he likes England 
next after his own country, and that he would 
rejoice at a largely increased export, whether it 
were of silk, cotton, wine, oil, or any other pro- 
duce, from Sardinia or any part of Italy to Eng- 
land, because this increased export, by rendering 
the ties closer, and the intercourse more frequent? 
between the two countries, would tend to increase 
the liberty and promote the welfare of his own. 

Before my visit to Caprera the character of 
Garibaldi had appeared to me as a shield to the 
oppressed and a mirror of truth. I had not been 
long under his roof before he reminded me of a 
book of knowledge. 

One day, soon after twelve o'clock, when we 
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were at dinner, and after I had just finished a 
plate of excellent minestra, some of the Italians 
asked information from me about certain bottles of 
sauces which an English yacht-possessing noble* 
man had left at Caprera. Perceiving that one of 
these bottles was marked Chutnee, I remarked 
that the mango was amongst its ingredients. 
Garibaldi immediately said, "I have often seen 
the mango-tree in the Brazils, India, China, and 
other countries." He described the great height 
to which it grows in many places, together with 
the rather glossy appearance of its leaf, the yellow 
colour of its flower, the size of the nut and kernel, 
and many particulars, all of which to me, who had 
not been in any "part of the tropics, was both new 
and interesting. He also described some of the 
other products of the Brazils m a very pleasing 
manner, and then he narrated a few of his adven- 
tures while warring in that country. As soon as 
there was a pause in the conversation, I prevailed 
on some of the Italians who were sitting near me 
to try the Chutnee sauce ; but they soon appeared 
to have had quite enough of it, and one of them 
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vowed be would not taste it again unless, in case 
of illness, it was prescribed for him by his medical 
attendant. As for myself, I required no sauces at 
the General's hospitable house, so palatable with- 
out them were the abundant repasts of dinner and 
supper. The last two were so like each other, 
that I could have thought I was dining twice a 
day, if the supper of meat, fruit, wine, &c, had 
not been accompanied by tea, which, with the 
General, is a favourite beverage. 

The coUazione was at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. How excellent then was the fresh milk! 
If good milk be the test of good cows, the patches 
of long grass at Caprera must afford good pas- 

4 

turage for cows. Perhaps there are not two 
houses in Caprera, and as the number of cows 
which belong to Garibaldi is not less than one 
hundred and eighty, there is no necessity, on the 
ground of an insufficient supply, to dilute the milk 
with water, after the fashion of some great cities. 
In large towns it sometimes happens that cattle 
are maintained in places which are almost without 
air and light, and which seem little better than 
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Roman prisons. At Caprera the animals, whether 
cows, dogs, or horses, are generally free to rove, 
and are always treated by their noble owner with 
a gentleness to which the subjects of some rulers, 
or mortal gods on earth, as Lord Bacon has called 
them, are unfortunately strangers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rpO visit in any gentleman's house, from the 
highest to the lowest, and either to repeat 
the conversations in that house, or to divulge its 
contents, would be a breach of the laws of decorum 
and honour. There are, however, exceptions to 
this rule which will readily be admitted even by 
the most fastidious and scrupulous. I spoke to 
Garibaldi both about Mazzini and the mango. 
Perhaps the most scrupulous will not seriously 
object to my having repeated some of the General's 
words on the latter of these two subjects. How- 
ever, with regard to the former, Mazzini, although, 
during my stay at Caprera, I had several conver- 
sations about him both with Garibaldi and his 
guests, I fear to divulge their opinions of the 
Italian visionary. 

I now approach a subject very different from 

I 2 
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either. It is the hair of Garibaldi's wife, which 
I saw in a room at the extremity of his house. I 
do not fear to allude to her, because more than I 
can say about Anita has been already published. I 
mentioned not her name within hearing of Gari- 
baldi, nor did I hear him allude to her. Yet all 
I heard both in Caprera and elsewhere has im- 
pressed me with the belief that she not only 
shared the joys and sorrows of her husband, but 
also partook largely his hardships and dangers. 
It was my lot, during my absence from England, 
to become acquainted with some interesting events 
in the last ten years of the life of Anita, and also 
with those incidents in the career of Garibaldi which 
immediately preceded his knowledge of her, and 
which may even have subsequently contributed to 
their union. While they were fresh in my memory 
I committed them to paper, and as they are chiefly 
of a public nature, I feel no hesitation in relating 
a part of them. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that 
there are events in the lives of some men which, 
though they may appear in the gloomy light of mis- 
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fortunes, are yet so overruled, or predestined and 
ordained, that they are the precursors, and even 
the causes, of their happiness. So it was with 
Garibaldi. Some days before he first saw Anita he 
was ordered to cruise along the Brazilian coast, 
while his General, Canivarro, should attack the 
enemy by land. The name of Garibaldi's vessel 
was the Rio Pardo. It had not more than 
thirty men on board; but, unlike the other 
vessels which accompanied it, the Rio Pardo 
was overladen with stores. A violent storm 
burst forth the night after the vessel had put 
to sea; the Rio Pardo sank beneath the raging 
waters, and out of the thirty men on board 
sixteen were drowned. Garibaldi not only saved 
himself by swimming more than a mile, but ob- 
serving a number of pieces of timber floating 
around him, he stopped his onward motion for 
some time, and employed this interval in collecting 
all the floating materials which he could, and in 
pushing them towards the less expert swimmers. 
Thus did the future Dictator of Naples, at the 
moment when his own life seemed in the greatest 
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peril, contrive means for the rescue of several of 
his companions. 

The coast on which Garibaldi and the survivors 
of the ill-fated Bio Pardo were at length tossed 
by the breakers was in the province of Saint 
Catherine. The inhabitants of this wild country- 
shewed the shipwrecked strangers much kindness, 
and one of them presented a horse to Garibaldi, with 
which he rode to a hill called Barra. There he 
beheld a solitary dwelling. It was on the banks 
of a river, in the vicinity of a forest, and in the 
midst of rocks and mountains. The owner invited 
Garibaldi to enter. He was a widower with two 
young daughters, both of whom were beautiful. 
The younger of them appeared superior to the 
elder. Her voice was soft, and her figure sym- 
metrical ; her eyes were bright, her features re- 
fined, and her manners gentle. How often do true 
courage and indomitable spirit reside beneath a 
soft exterior ! So it was with this fair inhabitant 
of a cottage in the mountains of the southern part 
of the Brazils. Her name was Anita. 

The courtship which ensued was not long, and 
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the marriage which followed it was not celebrated 
with any of those artificial forms or ceremonies 
which are usual on such occasions at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and in other fashionable parts of 
London. In several places more civilised than 
the banks of a South American river, the bride- 
groom would not think it right to go through the 
marriage ceremony without wearing a pair of 
kid gloves beautiful in their whiteness. At the 
deje&ner he sits generally along with his wife 
in front of a large cake, sugared over, and adorned 
with allegorical figures, which the poetry of the 
confectioner may have devised as emblematical of 
the happiness of wedded life. Their eyes ad- 
miringly fixed on this specimen of artistic skill, 
with its sweet foretaste of conjugal bliss, the 
happy couple are probably condemned to hear their 
virtues extolled by some orator ; and whether it 
be the goodness of their character, or the excel- 
lence of the champagne, or any other theme, the 
result almost always is, that the eulogistic speech 
is received with much approbation. Perhaps, if 
any one of the party is disconcerted, it is the 
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happy man, who has to stand up and make a reply 
to the praises which have been lavished on himself. 
In such a situation, though he may have learnt his 
speech beforehand, he is too often like a dull actor 
who has forgotten his part. 

So void of all form and ceremony was the mar- 
riage of Garibaldi with Anita, that there is nothing 
about it to describe. The beautiful river on the 
banks of which it took place will probably continue 
to flow until the world is dissolved. So it was 
with the happiness of Garibaldi and Anita, which, 
taking its rise on the bright morning of their 
union, continued afterwards to run on without 
interruption, until death, by taking away Anita, 
at last brought it to an end. 

It is said that at the time of the marriage Gari- 
baldi did not like at once to deprive a fond father of 
one of the chief supports of his happiness ; the old 
man appearing to him like a decayed tree propped 
up by two young and vigorous plants. But the hap- 
py bridegroom was soon obliged to join the army 
of Canivarro. Therefore a few days after the wed- 
ding, the future Dictator of Naples and his bride, 
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mounted on Brazilian horses, set out upon their 
honeymoon excursion. A guide accompanied them, 
and in less than a week they reached the Monte- 
videan army. 

Anita, by her devotion, soon gave proof that she 
was worthy to be the wife of Garibaldi. On his 
being ordered to put to sea again, with the view of 
attacking the Brazilian men-of-war, she determined 
not to remaid on shore behind him. She soon had 
an excellent opportunity of sharing his dangers, 
for before the end of the honeymoon a hostile ship- 
of-war, favoured by the wind, came down on the ves- 
sel in which she was sailing. After the enemy had 
begun to cannonade furiously, Anita was entreated 
to go below. She appeared to consent, but soon 
returned on deck, pushing up two sailors, who, 
less brave than herself, had been seeking shelter in 
the cabin; and these men she either obliged or 
encouraged to take part in the combat. Hot, 
indeed, was the firing, and so near were the two 
vessels to each other, that the men on board were 
able to use the carbine with deadly effect. With 
all her feminine and unobtrusive gentleness, the 
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fortitude of Anita was proof against the harrowing 
and revolting effects of the unsightly and mutilated 
corpses which strewed .the deck of the vessel. 
Perhaps it might even be added that the heroic 
example of Garibaldi's wife may so far have in- 
spired some of his sailors as to have contributed to 
the victory which, after a battle of five hours, he 
gained over the Brazilian vessel, La Belle Ameri- 
caine ; although that ship-of-war was far superior 
to his own in the force of its guns and the number 
of its sailors. 

Nature had largely endowed Anita with courage, 
and, in addition to the occasion which we have just 
described, her marriage with Garibaldi gave her 
many opportunities of displaying that quality. The 
next opportunity was on the Lake of Imerui, in 
Saint Catherine, and not far from Rio Grande. 
That lake, usually so peaceable, was disturbed by 
the din of conflict between the vessels of Garibaldi 
and those of the enemy. In the midst of the balls, 
which seemed to fall as thick as hailstones, Anita, 
doubtless looking on the post of danger as the post 
of honour, remained at her husband's side. Yet 
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so deadly was the fire of the enemy, that among 
the officers, who were six in number, Garibaldi 
was the sole survivor. In consequence of the 
loss thus sustained, Anita was intrusted with 
the duty of conveying ashore all the stores from 
her husband's vessel. For this purpose she went 
repeatedly from the ship to the shore in a little 
boat with two rowers ; and while these two men 
seldom failed to lower their heads when the bullets 
appeared to come near them, the wife of Garibaldi 
sat calm and erect. 

A few days after this encounter on the lake, 
Garibaldi accompanied the army of Canivarro in an 
expedition against the enemy. On the march Anita 
rode by his side, enduring hunger, fatigue, and all 
the vicissitudes of war without a murmur. She was 
present on several fields of battle, and as Garibaldi 
was alogether without medical officers, Anita en- 
deavoured, as far as she cauld, to supply their place 
by the most active deeds of humanity. Though 
doubtless many lives were lost for want of the aid 
which army medical officers alone can render, yet the 
wife of Garibaldi, in her Samaritan zeal, resembled 
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one of that class of men who have been described as 

" Soldiers and surgeons, true to either part." 

In short, remaining as she did under fire in all the 
actions with the enemy, she very often stopped 
•hemorrhage, and in various ways ministered to the 
necessities of the combatant the instant he was 
wounded. While thus engaged in her work of 
heroic charity at the battle of Santa Vittoria, she 
saw a part of the Montevidean cavalry pursued by 
the enemy. With an impulsive feeling of bravery 
she mounted her horse, galloped towards the 
fugitives, and by shaming them into courage more 
like her own, succeeded in making them stop their 
flight and turn suddenly round* on their pursuers. 
Sharp was the combat with sabres and carbines 
that followed ; and though it was short, too, before 
it was ended one bullet from the Imperialists pierced 
the cap of Anita, another killed her horse, and she 
herself was made prisoner. 

Soon after sunset Anita was left alone in a room, 
in one corner of which she saw the cloak of some 
Brazilian soldier. Darkness had succeeded sunset 
almost immediately, for in the tropics there is scarce 
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any twilight. Hastily putting the cloak over her 
dress, she ventured to leave her prison, and soon 
afterwards passed a sentinel without riftising his 
suspicions. A thunderstorm had burst forth, and 
the Brazilian soldiers, more intent on sheltering 
themselves from the fury of the tempest than on 
preventing the escape of prisoners, had probably 
hardly conceived the possibility of a female captive 
roving over the country in so wild a night. 

To find her husband, or to get information 
about him, she must reach Lages, which was about 
sixty English miles from Cortibani, the place where 
the Brazilian army was encamped. Yet she com- 
menced this rough journey without any supply of 
food. It was about eight o'clock in the evening 
when she escaped from the Brazilian camp. The 
stars, instead of shedding their lustre when she set 
out on her lonely journey, were all muffled up, 
but the flashes of lightning were so vivid that they 
were almost blinding in their excessive bright- 
ness. The thunder also rolled long and loud, the 
wind roared, and amid this war of the elements 
Anita rode onward, calm and fearless. In front of 
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her was one of those immense forests which cover 
the heights of the Espinano, thinly inhabited by 
human beings, but in many parts swarming with 
venomous reptiles. Fortunately Anita did not try 
to penetrate that gloomy labyrinth of wood, but 
was obliged to skirt the forest, as the paths to 
Lages lay in that direction. 

Some hours afterwards, when she had emerged 
from the dark forest, she saw four men on horse- 
back, who appeared, as far as Anita could see 
by the gray light of dawn, to be Brazilian soldiers. 
Suddenly, however, they galloped off. After their 
departure, she approached the river Canoas, which, 
swollen by the rain, was both deep and rapid. 
Her horse plunged into it, and, by swimming 
well, carried its noble rider safely to the opposite 
bank. Galloping more over rocks than roads, 
and passing through several mountain streams, 
she continued riding boldly onward, till she ap- 
proached a cottage, the owner of which hospit- 
ably gave her some food. This was almost the 
only nourishment which she received during 
this rough and fatiguing journey. At length 
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she reached Lages, and there saw Garibaldi. 
Eight days had elapsed since their last meeting, 
during which time both of them had been in the 
midst of such dangers as to make it probable that 
they might never see each other again It would 
be impossible, therefore, to describe the joy of 
this meeting, which so happily terminated a period 
of so much suspense and anxiety. 

Anita went with Garibaldi from Lages to Saint 
Simon. There she was obliged by illness to 
remain, while he was compelled by the exigencies 
of war to leave her. While thus alone, she gave" 
birth to her first child, Menotti, on the 16th of 
September, 1840. The child was soon removed 
by his mother from Saint Simon, the inhabitants 
of which were somewhat hostile to the Montevide- 
ans, in whose favour Garibaldi was fighting. When 
he was only twelve days old, therefore, Anita 
took her departure on horseback, grasping her 
infant, who lay across the saddle in front of her, 
with her right hand, while in her left she held 
the bridle. 

On the second day of her journey, one of those 
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storms for which the Brazils is noted burst 
forth, and the mother sought refuge with her 
infant in a forest. There, tying her horse to 
a tree, she endeavoured, as best she could, to 
find some compensation in the shelter of leaves 
and branches for the insufficient clothing of her- 
self and her offspring. When the rain had nearly 
ceased, she remounted her horse, which soon 
afterwards stumbled, throwing her with the child 
to the ground. A wound was some time after- 
wards discovered in the head of Menotti ; but whe- 
ther it arose from this fall, or from any other cause, 
was a matter of uncertainty. The mother, how- 
ever, had not the option of rest, and, as her horse 
was uninjured, she resumed her seat on its back 
without delay, and rode onward, till she saw a part 
of the Montevidean army on its return to Saint 
Simon. Garibaldi was with it, and when they 
met she gladdened him by the sight of his first- 
born child, Menotti, who, though reared in the 
roughest of cradles, was not only then preserved 
from death, but has since been enabled to give 
proofs of filial piety both useful and interesting. 
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The hardships of Anita did not terminate on the 
occasion of this happy meeting with Garibaldi after 
the birth of Menotti. On the contrary, she had to 
accompany a retreating army through a mountain- 
ous country, and in the rainy season. The Mon- 
tevidean army, in which her husband then held 
a subordinate command, was prevented from rest- 
ing at this trying season by the severe defeat 
which it met with from the Brazilians at the battle 
of Tarifa. Thus it happened that, though the 
rains were almost violent enough to have reminded 
an East Indian of the monsoons, all rest was 
denied to Anita and the new-born Menotti. How- 
ever, she was with Garibaldi, and it was better 
to go anywhere with him than to remain behind. 
Her journey lay through a part of the gloomy 
forest Das Antas. Like other forests in this part 
of the Brazils, it is thick enough to afford excellent 
retreats for wild beasts. It abounds in streams, 
but these were so heavily swollen by the rains, 
that occasionally one detachment of the little 
Montevidean army would remain for a time 
separated from another by a stream the depth 
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and rapidity of which made it almost impassable. 
Thus the nourishment of the little band sometimes 
remained imprisoned between two streams or 
rivers. The loss of life which was thus produced 
by want of food was more pitiable than the less 
tedious effects of sword and bullet. So great, 
altogether, were the privations of this journey, 
that few of the women or children lived to 
emerge from the black and gloomy forest of Das 
Antas. 

As Menotti was not yet three months old, it 
seemed hardly possible that he could be strong 
enough to survive the hardships of this rough 
journey. The brave and gentle Anita usually 
took charge of him, but not always; for when 
it was necessary to swim across streams, Me- 
notti was tied round his father's neck in a 
pocket-handkerchief, and in such a manner that 
Garibaldi was able to warm him by his breath. 
The difficulty of this journey was much increased 
by most of the horses dying ; and as there was too 
great a probability that the remainder would also 
perish, Garibaldi determined to send forward 
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Anita, with the infant, in charge oi a guide. 
Fortunately they succeeded in reaching the end 
of the forest, where they found a picket of soldiers 
and a wood fire. Here not only food was sup- 
plied, but also some flannel, which was very useful 
in wrapping the infant Menotti, and restoring to 
him that warmth the want of which had made 
Anita almost despair of his life. The good 
Samaritans who thus received Anita, besides giving 
the clothing and food which were so much needed, 
ministered comfort to her during the days of sus- 
pense which elapsed before the arrival of Garibaldi, 
who, as he had feared, was delayed by the death 
of all his horses, and the necessity which this loss 
imposed on him of performing the latter part of 
the journey on foot. 

Not long afterwards Anita shared with her hus- 
band the privations and dangers of the war which 
he waged against the tyranny of the usurper Kosas, 
who, having submerged the liberty of Buenos 
Ay res in blood, was endeavouring to subjugate 
Monte Video. She next accompanied Garibaldi 
when he returned from South America to his own 
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classic land, and there followed him in his career 
of glory. 

During the defence of the Eternal City against 
the legions of France, Anita distinguished herself 
alike by her zeal, courage, and humanity. 
When the city at last surrendered to superior 
force on certain conditions, two courses were open 
to her. One of them was to avail herself of the 
terms of the capitulation, and remain safely in 
Rome along with those who discontinued the war ; 
the other was to follow the standard of her hus- 
band, who, with a chosen band, left the gates of 
Rome in order to fight the enemies of liberty and 
Italy in the provinces. She resolved upon the 
latter course. Accordingly, when Garibaldi de- 
parted from the city, on one side of him rode 
his chaplain, Ugo Bassi, who was soon afterwards 
shot by the Austrians, and on the other his devoted 
wife Anita. 

The life of the latter, however, terminated before 
that of Ugo Bassi, for in a few days she became 
very ill, and when she reached the village of Man- 
drioli, near Ravenna, was unable to proceed. Gari- 
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baldi therefore carried her to a neighbouring farm- 
house, where a doctor from S. Alberto, who was 
present, gave it as his opinion that Anita was 
dangerously ill with fever. She was immediately 
laid on a bed, and Garibaldi remained in the room 
along with her, anxiously devising means' for her 
recovery while the enemies in pursuit of him were 
approaching. His Anita, however, in spite of all 
his efforts, became gradually worse, and at last 
fell back in his arms and expired. 

Thus died Anita. I never ventured to men- 
tion her name when Garibaldi was present, but 
when staying under his roof I looked with much 
interest at the lock of her hair. I also looked with 
admiration at the robust proportions of the full- 
grown Menotti, who, twenty-four years before my 
visit to Caprera, had been tied round his father's 
neck in a handkerchief, when the latter was 
obliged to swim across Brazilian rivers. In spite 
of. the hardships amidst which the infancy of 
Menotti was spent, his strength is now almost 
Herculean. He gave a proof of it during the 
Sicilian campaign in 1860, at which time he was 
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still only an infant according to the English law, by 
pulling an officer of the enemy's cavalry somewhat 
forcibly off his horse, which he appropriated to 
himself. As the rider was armed with carbine and 
sabre, this very pardonable case of horse-stealing 
may be regarded as a proof, not only of Menotti's 
strength, but also of his courage. 

With regard to Kiciotti, though he is courageous 
and manly, he does not possess nearly so much 
bodily strength as Menotti. On the contrary, he 
was for a few years rather in a bad state of health. 
Yet, during the tender years of infancy, he was far 
less exposed to hardships than his elder brother. 
To me he appeared more studious than Menotti. 
He also seemed to have a strong bias in favour of 
certain studies — a capacity for mathematics, and a 
love of chemistry. He has amused himself at 
Caprera with experiments to such an extent, that 
his father jocosely said he would not have his 
house blown up by Riciotti. This saying passed 
so far into an edict, that all the machinery for 
those experiments in which this young votary of 
science took delight were at last sent away to an 
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outhouse. But he has not confined his attention 
to chemistry; he has given a portion of his time to 
geology. He has read some of Hugh Miller's works, 
and among them the " Vestiges of Creation." Such 
pursuits and occupations seem to indicate talents, 
but at his early age, seventeen or eighteen — an 
age when the powers of the mind have generally 
been little tried — it might be premature to say 
much about his mental endowments. Well-informed 
persons, however, have assured me that Riciotti 
possesses much ability. The greater part of his 
education has been in England, where he has 
resided more than seven years. There the art of 
sailing, as there is abundance of terra jirma, is not 
so necessary as at Caprera. I do not know what 
may be young Riciotti's knowledge as yet of that 
art, but I was more drenched by the waves when 
sailing in a little boat under his guidance than at 
any other time. 

At a late hour one afternoon, when the sun had 
gone down, and the wind had got up, and the sail 
was well spread, Riciotti seemed to make the 
boat fly ; but this pleasure was marred or damped 
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by the water in the boat, which, in spite of 
all my efforts to bale it out, was so much above 
my feet, that I felt like one undergoing the water- 
cure. This was, however, after all, only a 
ludicrous drawback on the pleasure which I 
experienced, during that November evening, in 
threading the labyrinth of rocky islets near Ca- 
prera, with the son of its noble inhabitant, the 
young, pleasing, and intelligent Riciotti Gari- 
baldi. 

With regard to Garibaldi's daughter, Teresa, 
she has been described to me, both at Caprera 
and elsewhere, by persons who have had an op- 
portunity of judging, as " a brave girl." She is 
very lively in manner, and is said to be kind and 
generous. Indeed, the quality of generosity seems 
common to Garibaldi's family, however much his 
three children may differ from each other in other 
particulars. As for acquirements, Teresa is unlike 
her brother Riciotti in her apparent ignorance 
of the English language. She cannot speak it, 
and is probably unable to read English books. 
But she has been well educated, and, if my 
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information be correct, was boarded at good 
schools in Italy during some of those years in 
which her father was campaigning. As for her 
accomplishments, they are more varied than I was 
at first led by her feminine appearance to expect ; 
for I understand she is especially excellent in the 
art of rowing, and her skilful use of the oar 
surprised me amid the big waves off the coast of 
Sardinia. She is also a good singer. Her musical 
power of voice delighted me much, under her 
father's hospitable roof. 

Riciotti's facility in speaking English — because 
I am not a linguist — and Madame Canzio's ex- 
quisite voice in singing — because I am fond of 
music — contributed, with many other causes, to the 
pleasure of my visit while at Caprera. However, 
the chief interest of that visit lay in the con- 
versations which I enjoyed with its illustrious 
inhabitant, though I could not always give a 
ready assent to his opinions, especially when he 
discoursed about Popery. To me intolerance, or 
even the approach to it, has always appeared a 
much greater evil than Popery itself. But the case 
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of England and that of Italy, in relation to the 
Roman Catholic religion, may be widely different. 
It cannot be asserted of England that her capital 
is withheld from her by the Pope, or that the 
energies of her people are wasted, their industry 
checked, their wealth' diminished, their minds 
enslaved, or their hearts corrupted by Roman 
Catholicism. Nor can it be asserted that rob- 
bery and murder, or brigandage, as it is elsewhere 
called, are here encouraged by those professing 
that faith, or that Papists have any influence in 
preventing the free use of the Bible. In short, the 
errors of the Romish Church, or any other 
religious errors, do not seem to produce so great 
an amount of evil in this country as might 
be produced in it by the intolerance of those 
errors. 

So great is the impolicy of intolerance, that 
governments have rarely had recourse to it in 
order to support a favourite church, without being 
obliged to pay dearly for such folly; as in the 
case of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which cost France the loss of about fifty thousand 
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industrious subjects, and prepared the way for 
many evils besides. The church which needs 
the aid of penal enactments for her support can 
derive very little strength or vitality from her 
own doctrines. She must be quite the reverse of 
the Church of England, whose doctrines are so 
deeply rooted in Christianity, that she can well 
afford to be widely tolerant of other churches. 
But the Church of England has a well-defined 
creed, which, although quite extensive enough 
for the range of free inquiry, is far removed 
from the principles of the latitudinarian, and 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the poet's words 
in the two following lines : 



" For modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 



» 



On the contrary, she may aspire to orthodoxy, 
while at the same time she is tolerant to those who 
are not within her pale, instead of denouncing 
them as heretics. By this wise and gentle con- 
duct the Church of England exhibits to the world 
a proof that her faith is certainly not unchristian, 
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and her assurance that her position is not un- 
safe. 

In these days intolerance may be regarded by 
many Englishmen as a greater evil than Popery ; 
but in the days of Queen Elizabeth it may have 
been thought the lesser evil of the two, on the 
ground that Popery includes want of toleration, 
and many evils besides. Those who lived when 
heretical England was threatened by an attack of 
the Spanish Armada, which, if it had succeeded, 
might have encouraged the Spaniards to retain 
possession of London, with pertinacity equal to 
that with which foreigners have in modern times 
continued to garrison Home, and who were then 
old enough to remember the persecutions of the 
preceding reign, might well have been excused for 
their intolerance of Popery. Thus the Italians of 
the present day, who have seen their prosperity 
blighted and their progress checked by the Papa- 
cy ; who have witnessed their natural capital, the 
Eternal City, garrisoned by foreign bayonets during 
a series of years, in order to serve the interests of 
Christ's alleged Vicar ; who have found in several 
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of their own sovereigns greater tyrants than the 
English found in James the Second, and who have 
experienced from the Papacy infinitely greater 
evils than ever were inflicted by it upon English- 
men, may be excused for giving utterance to bitter 
language against the ministers of the Soman 
Catholic religion. Reflections such as these, after 
I had been a few weeks in Italy, tended to diminish 
my first feelings of surprise on hearing the senti- 
ments of loathing and contempt which were 
breathed against the Roman Catholic priesthood 
by most of the Italians with whom I conversed, 
either at Genoa or elsewhere. 

Garibaldi is not averse to toleration. On the 
contrary, he is desirous that all religious denomi- 
nations in Italy should be placed on an equal foot- 
ing. Yet, in spite of this wish, he is averse to 
Popery ; and he appears to think the flourishing 
state of the faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
inconsistent with the free existence of any other 
faith. He seems apprehensive lest the craft of the 
priest should undo those benefits which the sword 
of the patriot has accomplished for Italy. He 
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seems to dread lest the wily serpent, scotched, not 
killed, may still be larking in that garden of Eu- 
rope, its fangs loaded with fresh accumulated poison. 
However, as an antidote to priestly craft, he is 
a great encourager of schools; and in his en- 
lightened project of establishing them, he is ably 
seconded by one of the most aristocratic families 
in Genoa. 

Believing that priestly encroachment was mak- 
ing progress in England unheeded, Garibaldi ex- 
pressed to me his opinion of the treatment which 
certain foreign dignitaries residing among us de- 
served. I remarked to him that England was a 
land of liberty and toleration, but he answered 
that to give liberty to these men was the same as 
giving liberty to thieves in one's own house. With 
all due deference to the General, however, I think 
if a young heiress, when she comes of age, chooses 
to renounce the religion in which she has been 
trained — to give the fruits of a fond father's in- 
dustry to some religious house — to take for her 
mental and spiritual guide some priest, be he 
young or old — to marry the Church— or to take 
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any step which the promptings of a young and ardent 
mind may suggest, the Government ought not to in- 
terpose restrictions. Against mental suicide there 
is no law whatever in this country. Here there is no 
intolerance of error, nor censorship of books. In 
what he reads each consults his own judgment, 
and, as the poet says : 

" Our judgments differ as our watches — none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own/' 

Accordingly, some like to read the annals of the 
Fathers, and the biographies of those saints who, 
in the dark ages, were the pioneers of Christianity 
in heathen lands ; or the more recent adventures of 
those members of the Society of Jesus who carried 
the doctrines of the Holy Trinity even into China 
and Japan, and who planted the banner of the 
cross in regions far beyond any which the Roman 
eagles had been able to penetrate. Others of a 
different taste consider that in such books, to use 
nearly the words of Milton, the truth is tainted 
with superstition and with the traditions of men. 
They agree with the poet that the truth has been 
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" Left only in those written records pure, 
Though not but by the spirit understood." 

Such is also the opinion of Garibaldi, He loves 
to search out truth amid the pure records of the 
Bible, while he denounces those spiritual dignita- 
ries who, in Milton's words, 

" Seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places, and titles, and with these to join 
Secular power ; though feigning still to act 
By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promised alike and given 
To all believers." 

He agrees also in the opinion of Milton that there 
is none 

" On earth, 

Who against faith and conscience can be heard 
Infallible." 

In short, he described to me the Pope as Anti- 
Christ, and the religion of the priests as that of 
the Devil. While repeating these strong words, my 
chief care has been not to divulge anything which 
Garibaldi might possibly have said to me under 
his roof, or anywhere in private intercourse. 
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These sentiments on religion here attributed to 
him have been already pronounced by him in 
public, and recorded in print ; in proof of which I 
make the following brief extract from Garibaldi's 
speech at Palermo, which is to be found in the 
interesting and authentic work of Colonel 
Chambers : 

" My friends, I do not belong to the Church of 
the Pope, and I even desire to cleanse the Eternal 
City from the clerical abominations accumulated 
during a thousand years of temporal sovereignty 
and iniquitous misgovernraent. I am, however, a 
member of that Catholic Church the doctrines of 
which Christ our Saviour came on earth to preach, 
and I implore you to distinguish between the 
true servants of Christ and the servants of the 
Devil. What I want you fully to understand is, 
that Christ caifte to redeem mankind, and his 
atonement is sufficient for those who believe the 
everlasting truths of the Gospel. Freedom goes 
hand in hand with the Gospel, and those only are 
Christ's followers who preach its entire doctrines." 

One afternoon, at Caprera, in order to interest 
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me, a book was put before me which contained 
illustrations or drawings, and short but graphic 
descriptions of scenes in the life of Garibaldi. 
They seemed chiefly to refer to his adventures 
amid the forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers of 
South America. How much, I thought, as I turned 
over the pages of the work before me, has the 
General seen of the grandeur of Nature on the 
shores of the Pacific and the Atlantic, and on both 
sides of the Andes ; and yet his name as a 
traveller is eclipsed by his renown as a soldier, 
sailor, and patriot ! Long ago the love of Gari- 
baldi for humanity, justice, and liberty seems to 
have rendered him a cause of apprehension to 
despots. 

While my mind was occupied by these thoughts, 
my eye rested on a drawing which represented 
the noble Italian suspended by his arms and wrists 
from a beam, his feet not nearly reaching the 
ground. My curiosity being excited to know how 
he had come into such an unpleasant position, I 
began immediately to read the narrative of that 
part of his career. 
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Soon after Rosas had been placed at the head 
of affairs in Buenos Ayres, though long before his 
vices had found much opportunity to display them- 
selves, he conceived a plan for depriving Garibaldi 
of his liberty. Accordingly, when the latter was 
sailing near Monte Video in a small vessel, it was 
immediately boarded by a large number of armed 
men, who summoned him to surrender. As Gari- 
baldi refused to obey the summons, several shots 
were fired at him, and a bullet lodged in his neck, 
near one of the carotid arteries. This wound, it 
is almost unnecessary to add, rendered him in- 
capable of further resistance. He had, however, 
the good fortune at first to fall into the hands of 
some humble but unwilling instruments of tyranny, 
men who were obliged to execute the orders of 
their superiors, but who seemed cordially desirous 
of tempering injustice with humanity. They 
ministered to his wants, and procured him also the 
aid of a young military surgeon. 

Those who know anything of gunshot wounds are 
well aware that the bullet is oftentimes so erratic 
in its course, after it has once entered the flesh, 
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that it may ultimately lodge in the body of a 
wounded person, in a place having apparently 
little connection with that where it first entered. 
Yet there are many cases in which, if the bullet is 
not extracted, the patient will sink under the effects 
of a continuance of pain and illness. The future 
Dictator of Naples, however, was entirely cured 
of his wound by the skill of the South American 
surgeon, who detected the spot to which the bullet 
had wandered, and, after making the necessary inci- 
sion, easily extracted it. Garibaldi was also cured of a 
fever, which at one time seemed almost deadly, by 
the unremitting attention of the same military sur- 
geon. Those who had charge of him were courteous 
towards him, and as they did not appear to trouble 
themselves about preventing his escape, he fled; 
but unfortunately, on his way to Monte Video, he 
fell into the power of a high officer of the state of 
Buenos Ayres, who was an intimate friend of its 
ruler. This officer, whose nature was perhaps 
congenial to that of the despot, ordered that the 
hands and arms of Garibaldi should be bound with 
cords ; and when the captive was thus secured he 
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displayed his own despicable spirit by striking him 
with a whip. He then called on the noble Italian to 
reveal certain matters of which he was supposed to 
be cognizant ; and when the latter persisted in his 
silence, he ordered him to be fastened to a beam, 
and tortured, if possible, into disclosure. What 
next happened is to me unknown, for my read- 
ing was interrupted by Maurizio, who, entering 
the room, pronounced the word " Cena ;" a few 
minutes after hearing which, I was sitting at the 
hospitable table of Garibaldi, urged by his kind 
voice and my own good appetite to eat and drink 
of the good things spread before us. 

The eleventh day of my sojourn with Garibaldi 
was approaching. The General asked me not to 
go, but I thought it right to withstand the tempt- 
ing invitation. It occurred to me after supper 
that a few autographs might be prized by some of 
my friends in England. The General, however, 
had retired to his room, not being quite well. 
Though we were unwilling to disturb him, one 
of his most intimate friends went to him, and soon 
afterwards returned, saying : " I would have 
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brought you more than six autographs, but the 
General is at present engaged reading his Bible. " 

There is in Garibaldi none of that repulsive 
liauteur which characterises meaner individuals ; 
on the contrary, he always exhibits much of that 
Christian regard for the feelings of others, which 
makes him studious of their wishes. It was this 
kind feeling, no doubt, which induced him to give 
me one or two presents for my daughter, the night 
before my departure. 

The following day I went down to the water's 
edge, and met him returning from the yacht. 
We walked up amidst the rock and myrtle to his 
house. The General then asked me to go into his 
study, and taking up a photograph of himself, 
altogether different from any which I had yet seen, 
he wrote on it, " To my dear friend Sir Charles 
McGrigor, tfx." I received it with delight and 
gratitude, assuring him that it would be an 
heirloom in my family ; and under the influence of 
these feelings bade the noble Garibaldi farewell. 

I now took leave of the General's guests. 
They were chiefly men who had combated under 
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Garibaldi, against tyranny, whether spiritual or 
temporal. Formidable as they, no doubt, were 
in the field of battle, to me they were gentle and 
courteous. Among the guests were an English 
Colonel and his wife, with whom an Englishman could 
not associate without feeling proud of his country. 
They accompanied me in my walk or scramble, 
amongst the rock and myrtle down to the shore. 
Before I had gone far, I turned my eye once more 
to that house in which I had received so much 
kind hospitality. I stood a few minutes gazing at 
the abode of truth in all her moral beauty, so 
appropriately situated amid the most attractive 
scenery of Nature. In front of me were the rocky 
islands of San Stefano and the Maddalena. To the 
north were the mountains of Corsica, of an -azure 
blue colour, except where whitened by snow, and 
to the south were the dark and gigantic mountains 
of Sardinia. Not far off lay at anchor the yacht 
which had lately conveyed me to one of the most 
interesting of picnics. The mountain air was 
pure, and the moral atmosphere untainted. With 
the thoughts of pleasures unalloyed still fresh in 
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my memory, I hastened down to the boat which 
was to convey me to the Maddalena, and very soon 
ceased to tread the island of Garibaldi. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T HAD hired a boat, with two sailors, to take me 
across the Straits of Bonifacio to the town of 
that name, where I could pross the mountains to 
Bastia, and from thence easily reach Genoa, It 
was Wednesday, and I had adopted this un- 
usual route to save nearly a week's delay, because 
the steamboat for Genoa, as a rule, sails only 
on Tuesday. While we were sailing to the 
Maddalena, however, the men whom I had hired 
to take me to Bonifacio wished to delay crossing 
the straits to Corsica, representing that the con- 
trary wind which was blowing, the Tramontana, 
the bad weather, and the rough sea, would render 
the passage worse than tedious. " Dubbio anche 
della vita !" exclaimed one of them. 

I did not know whether these men were sincere, 
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but I felt dependent on them. I was conscious also 
that, if I insisted on their performing their en- 
gagement, they might at least, after beating about 
for some time against the wind, run the vessel 
into some creek or gulf which I did not intend to 
visit, and thus cause me a loss of time and money. 
On the other hand, I did not like to wait till the 
next vessel started for Genoa, and I was equally 
unwilling to solicit the loan of the yacht to take me 
to Bonifacio. My forced inactivity at that moment 
convinced me that the situation of one inhabiting 
any of the islands in these waters without a yacht 
must be worse than monotonous. Fortunately, on 
reaching the Maddalena, I discovered that the 
weekly steamboat to Genoa had been detained there 
by bad weather, and that it was the intention of the 
captain to sail in about six hours. Accordingly I 
engaged my passage immediately by this convey- 
ance. 

About a quarter of an hour after landing at the 
Maddalena I received a polite invitation to dinner 
from an officer who had served under Nelson at 
the battle of Trafalgar. His soup he said would be 
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ready some time before the steam of the packet-boat 
for Genoa could be up, and accordingly I had no 
hesitation in availing myself of his hospitality. 
Moreover, that keen north wind, the Tramontana, 
which was then rather violent, though unfavourable 
to sailing, is very favourable to appetite. I hastened, 

therefore, to the house of Captain K , where I 

was kindly received. An English lady of good birth, 
and of well-stored mind, together with Susini, was 
present at this dinner-party. 

Our host the captain, after the war, had been 
the intimate friend of Byron, Shelley, and other 
distinguished men ; while in the subsequent years 
of his seclusion he had been an intense reader. His 
conversation, therefore, was interesting. His wine 
also was good, especially the Sardinian. Sardinia 
may not be now the same fertile country which it 
was in the time of ancient Borne ; it may no 
longer be a granary propensce Cereris; it may 
not be, as Polybius has described it, " magnitudine 
et - multitudine hominum et omnium fructuum ex- 
cellens." Nevertheless I know on good authority 
that Sardinia does produce excellent wine. During 
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dinner I acquainted the party that the day on 
which I had the pleasure of dining with them, the 
30th of November, was the anniversary of the 
patron saint of Scotland. The result of this infor- 
mation was that the Italian and the two Saxons 
united with myself in doing honour to the memory 
of Saint Andrew. 

In the afternoon I went on board the steam- 
boat, being aware that steam renders vessels 
rather independent of contrary winds. The 
Tramontana was still blowing strongly, and the 
sea appeared agitated. Our vessel, which faced 
the picturesque town of the Maddalena, was to 
sail in the course of the evening ; but to my sur- 
prise, when I came on deck in the morning, it 
was still in the same position. I asked the cause 
of this delay, and the answer was, The Tra- 
montana. About nine o'clock I understood that 
the captain had gone ashore. I asked why he 
had left the vessel, and the reply was summed 
up in the word Tramontana. As it was more 
than probable that the ship would not sail with- 
out the captain, I went ashore, and there learned 
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that he had climbed up the hills. I asked the 
reason why he had done so instead of ordering his 
vessel to sail, and the only response I received was 
couched in the word Tramontana. The sea, in short, 
had been roughened by that wind, and the captain 
had taken a long, steep walk, not to see how the 
land lay, but the ocean. 

As the difficulty of going northwards, whether 
by hired sailing vessel or by steamboat, with a 
strong Tramontana wind, seemed great at the Mad- 
dalena, I began to think of setting out for Porto 
Torres, in Sardinia, where I might find a vessel 
going either to Marseilles or Genoa. I could sail 
from the Maddalena to Farau, in Sardinia, a dis- 
tance of only three miles ; and from Farau, with 
the aid of Sardinian ponies, I could reach Porto 
Torres in two days. As my baggage, however, 
which had become bulky, was very precious to me, 
abounding in relics of Caprera, and containing pre* 
sents from the noble inhabitant of that island, I 
would not incur the chance of losing it by leaving it 
at the Maddalena, or by taking it into an island 
like Sardinia. I had thus no alternative but to 
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wait the return of the sea-captain from his land 
excursion. 

When the captain at length returned from his 
walk, he began to think seriously of commencing 
his voyage. We hastened, therefore, on board the 
steamboat, which for some days had been lying at 
anchor in a sea to which the islands almost sur- 
rounding it gave the appearance of a Scotch lake. 
As I might never again be in this part of the straits 
of Bonifacio, I gazed with great interest at the 
scenery, to which the diversity of rock and moun- 
tain, shrub and vine, imparted a character both of 
wildness and beauty. The abodes of men were not 
numerous, but they were interesting. Nearest to 
me was the house of that intelligent, true-hearted, 
and gallant Englishman who had borne no mean 
part in Nelson's victories. Not far off, and still 
plainly visible, was the house of that ex-dictator 
and patriot, to whose unblemished character 
Plutarch, if he had lived in these days, might 
vainly have sought a parallel. Caprera, his 
home, soon began to fade from my view, 
but not from my memory. The panorama of 
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islands, with a channel rather winding, and a sea 
rather stormy, came next. Among the numerous 
rocky islands were the Budelli and the Rauoli. The 
island of Spargi seemed like a barrier of rock in 
front of us. Very often the prow of our vessel 
was pointed against one rock in order to avoid 
another. Amid this labyrinth did the skilful 
helmsman) steer our bounding vessel, till we ap- 
proached the bold promontory at the southern 
extremity of Corsica. Nearer was the Cavallo, 
and nearer still that series of rocks, the 
Lavazzi. 

Possibly the Italian frigate which a few years 
since foundered on those rocks, with the loss of 
a thousand persons, may have been blown against 
them by the Tramontana. I thought of the 
disappointment occasioned to me by that wind 
when I looked from the deck of our steamboat 
At the rock of Bonifacio, which Nature has made 
grand, and history has rendered interesting. 

As far back as the year 830, an Italian Mar- 
quis, named Bonifacio, after gaining a victory over 
the Saracens, landed near the southern extremity 
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of Corsica, and built a castle on an impregnable 
rock. A town sprang up below, and, as a memorial 
of the Marquis's exploits, the rock, town, castle, 
and sea were all called by his name. Straits of 
Bonifacio ! whose waves are now ruffled and 
swollen by a wintry storm — rock of Bonifacio ! 
whose lofty head is now veiled by a wintry 
cloud (said I, before they faded from my view) — 
you are worthy monuments of a great name, and 
even eloquent proofs that, unlike perishable riches, 
true nobility will survive all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and live through the lapse of ages. 
Gladly would I have visited the town which bears 
the name of that Marquis who a thousand years 
since humbled the enemies of the Cross ; but I 
was without leisure, and had not even a boat of 
my own on this occasion to contend against the 
obstacles of that vexatious wind, the Tramontana. 

That contrary wind, to which I have already 
made allusion, detained our steamboat some time 
within sight of the Straits of Bonifacio. The 
genius loci accordingly prompted me to speculate 
on those two islands, which are divided by only 
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seven miles of ocean, though my thoughts ran 
chiefly on the one which I had lately visited. 
Within the last seventy years, how different has 
been their political destiny. During the lifetime 
of the great Napoleon, the first Italian possession 
which fell into the hands of France was Corsica, 
and subsequently nearly all Italy became French, 
except Sardinia. Though both islands are more 
or less neglected, yet the former, under French 
rule, seems to have made the greatest progress 
hitherto ; while the latter possesses the greatest 
resources. An intelligent Genoese informed me 
that the soil of Sardinia is exceedingly favourable 
to the production or cultivation of corn, wine, 
oil, flax, silk, and cotton, that some of the forests 
of the island abound in cork-trees and excellent 
oak, and that its mines are rich in iron, silver 
lead, and copper. 

If the want of roads be an obstacle to the enjoy- 
ment of that wealth which this fine island once pos- 
sessed, and which Nature seems to have intended 
for it, the Italian Government appears recently to 
have adopted an excellent expedient for overcom- 
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ing this obstacle. I learnt first in Caprera, and 
afterwards in Genoa, that an English company had 
obtained from the Italian Government highly 
favonrable terms for the construction of a rail- 
way almost from one end of the island to the other, 
from north to south, from Porto Torres to Cagliari. 
Although a large part of Sardinia belongs to 
Spaniards, who are inimical to religious liberty, 
and also to improvement, yet much belongs to the 
Government, which has ceded to the company 
480,000 English acres in perpetuity. The Italian 
Parliament has voted to it an annual income, 
for 99 years, of £580 per mile of railway, 
or a total sum of £139,200 per annum, in case 
that the whole of the intended line of railway, in- 
volving an extent of 240 miles, should be con- 
structed. It is, therefore, to be hoped that under 
the enlightened policy of the House of Savoy 
improvement may at length advance into Sardinia 
— that the truth and liberty which shine in the 
neighbouring little island of Caprera may soon 
dawn upon the haunts of superstition and igno- 
rance — and also that British industry may develop 
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those resources which in one of the finest islands 
of the Mediterranean have been for centuries 
lying useless. These are objects greatly to be 
desired, even though, in order to secure them, 
some of the religious houses should have to be 
suppressed. 

While I was thus meditating on Sardinia, the 
whole island receded from my view, but not from 
my memory. Those dinners on its wild and soli- 
tary shores, and beneath its lofty mountains, were 
not to be so easily forgotten. At the first of 
them the same voice which had so often been 
heard above the din of battle, guiding the soldiers 
of liberty on to victory, said gently to me, " This 
is what you call pic-nic in England." The scenes 
where those pic-nics were held, grand and beauti- 
ful as they seemed to me, might doubtless have 
become hereafter like fading pictures to my mind 
without Garibaldi ; but the presence of that 
pure-minded being has rendered their impres- 
sion permanent. Virtue, in short, is more scarce 
than beauty, and though Nature may have been 
lavish of her attractions on the scenery of Sar- 
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dinia, she bas not been sparing o! that gift 
elsewhere. Corsica, as far as one might yen- 
tare to judge from the deck of a vessel, though 
probably inferior to Sardinia, is not devoid of 
beauty. 

For many an hour did we sail near enough to 
Corsica to enable us to admire its bays and pro- 
montories, together with its mountains ; the waving 
outline of which was occasionally interrupted by 
some bold peak, clad with snow, that rose above 
the rest in solitary grandeur. The wind blew 
cold from these precipitous heights, for in De- 
cember Nature seems to frown on that di- 
minished number of persons who quit home for 
the purpose of travelling. Yet at what season 
of the year has she not beauty for the eye, health 
for the body, and even attractions for the mind, in 
store for those who choose to renounce artificial 
comforts ! 

While our vessel rolled to and fro some of the 
passengers were very uncomfortable. The most 
sea-sick were those who had been imprisoned on 
shore for being concerned in acts of brigandage. 
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Their appearance was not prepossessing, and I had 
no sympathy for them. 

Near midnight we anchored off Bastia, the old 
Genoese capital of Corsica. Its population has 
been nearly doubled since it fell under French 
dominion. The transfer of the island to France 
does not seem to have injured either the Corsicans 
or the Genoese. The former had always been 
treated by the proud Ligurian Republic even with 
greater oppression than usually falls to the lot of 
a conquered people. The Genoese obtained no 
wealth from Corsica, but constantly spent large 
sums of money for the purpose of keeping it 
in subjection. If there be any truth in history, 
the successful termination of a civil war with its 
rebellious dependency, was one of the earliest 
causes of the decay of Genoa la superba. Corsica, 
indeed/ was as useless to Genoa as the Ionian 
Islands were to England ; or as Venetia, the mili- 
tary occupation of which is so expensive and 
dangerous, is to Austria. 

Soon after midnight we left Bastia, and in about 
seven hours reached Leghorn. So rapid, however, 
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appeared the transition, perhaps on account o! the 
darkness of the night, that it seemed as if a 
curtain had fallen on the mountains of Corsica, 
and risen soon afterwards to reveal to us the 
scenery of the Apennines. Bright with the 
golden orb of day were the outlines of these moun- 
tains when we anchored off Leghorn, a city which 
owes its prosperity to the Grand Duke Cosmo 
de' Medici, who first made it a free port ; and no 
doubt its commercial importance will be advanced, 
now that the seat of the Italian Government has been 
removed from Turin to Florence. For some time 
we lay at anchor within a few hundred yards of 
Tuscany ; a land which has given birth to a phi- 
losopher like Galileo, and to a poet like Dante, 
name3 which have contributed, with others, to shed 
lustre on Italy. We were here joined by a pas- 
senger who spoke Scotch with the same purity 
as that with which the people of Sienna speak 
Italian. Meanwhile, the captain was engaged 
taking on board the vessel many bales of goods, 
on the completion of which task he proceeded on 
the voyage to Genoa. 
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The Riviera di Levante has been often admired 
and described. Fortunately our vessel sailed near 
to it for several hours, and, with the shores of 
Corsica still fresh in my memory, I was enabled 
to institute comparisons between them. The 
scenery of that island is undoubtedly grand. It 
appeared to me, however, that the jutting out 
promontories, the receding bays, the lofty hills, 
and the numerous white villas in the midst of 
the rather purple-looking vineyards which dot the 
lower declivities of these heights, would all bear 
favourable comparison with the wilder shores of 
Corsica. The latter may almost be called savage 
and forbidding, while the former are smiling and 
inviting. One thing, certainly, the Italian conti- 
nent had in common with the neighbouring island 
during the month of December, in which I was 
travelling, and that was the abundant snow wluch 
clad many of the loftier mountains, from which 
blew a cold wind that rather quickened my taste 
or relish for the red mullet and other good things 
on board the steamboat. 

My Genoese friend, a relative of the ex-dic- 
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tator of Naples, both at the table below and 
also on deck, gave me much interesting informa- 
tion. He told me that the Italian Government is 
at present expending large sums of money at 
Spezia, for the purpose of constructing a naval 
depot in the gulf of that name, which Nature has 
rendered secure as well as capacious. Diverging 
from the political to the poetical, we spoke of the 
death of Shelley near Spezia, an event which seems 
to have occasioned quite as much discussion as his 
writings. While we were passing in front of Chia- 
vari my well-informed friend mentioned to me that 
the birthplace of Garibaldi's progenitors and the 
burial-place of the Dorias are in its neighbourhood. 
He also informed me that not far from Chiavari 
is Lavagno, from which the title of Count is de- 
rived by the family of Fieschi ; one of whom 
executed a dark but unsuccessful plot to overturn 
the well-founded power of Andrea Doria. By the 
aid of my intelligent fellow-passenger I was 
enabled to enjoy not only the beautiful scenery 
of the Riviera, but also the interest of its past 
history. Thus the hours glided pleasantly away 
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till the afternoon, when our vessel anchored in 
front of a semicircle of hills, under which stands 
Genoa la superba. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN my arrival at Genoa I was very desirous of 
seeing Pietro Ripari, the surgeon of Gari- 
baldi's army, who resides in the environs of that 
city. Having listened, when I was at Caprera, to 
statements of his imprisonment by the Papal Go- 
vernment, I much wished the opportunity of an 
interview with him, that I might test the accuracy 
of those statements. It occurred to me, therefore, 
while I was on my way to the neighbourhood of 
Aqua Sola, at Genoa, for the purpose of visiting an 
Italian officer, that I might obtain an introduction 
from him to Ripari. 

I found the officer at home; and after I had been 
conversing with him for about ten minutes, a gentle- 
man of prepossessing appearance entered his draw- 
ing-room. My visit had been well timed, for it 
was Ripari himself. I was introduced to him, and 
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remained a long time in his company. After 
waiting an opportunity to ask him about his im- 
prisonment, I said to him, 

" Are you friendly to the Papal Government ?" 

His answer was, " I have no reason for being 
favourable to it, because I was shut up by au- 
thority of the Papal Government for more than 
seven years." 

" And why were you put in prison ?" said I. 

" For healing the sick and wounded, many of 
whom belonged to the army of Garibaldi." 

"Do you mean," said I, "that the Vicar of 
Christ put you in prison for healing any sick and 
wounded ?" 

" He did," answered Hipari, confirming his asser- 
tion by a detailed narrative of the circumstances of 
his imprisonment. 

Though he is a man of known veracity, yet I 
took the liberty of questioning him much, in my 
desire to elicit truth. I committed immediately to 
writing the information which, on the 5th of De- 
cember, in Genoa, I received from his lips; 
and some weeks later I received a pamphlet on 
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the same subject bearing his name. This pamph- 
let is much more full of detail than the personal 
narrative. It agrees, however, exactly with the 
following statement : 

Pietro Ripari related to me that, on the 8th of 
August, 1849, some French soldiers of the line 
surrounded the Hotel d'Angleterre, where he was 
lodging. They guarded the entrance, occupied 
the staircase and corridor, and barricaded the 
door of his sitting-room. They were led by two 
Papal bailiffs, who took possession of the surgeon's 
purse and portfolio. He was taken before the 
police in the Palace Madama, and from thence 
was conveyed, on the 16th of August, to the 
Carceri Nuove. Nine months were spent by him 
in this dungeon. The atmosphere which he 
breathed was saturated with fetor, impregnated 
with dust, and peopled with every kind of insect. 
The room which he inhabited was supposed to be 
capable of holding twelve persons without crowd- 
ing them ; but while the surgeon was there he had 
never less than eighteen companions, and some- 
times as many as twenty-two. They were nearly 
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all men of robbery and blood, and so loud were 
their shoutings, so unseemly was their language, 
that the mind of Ripari was often filled with 
consternation and amazement. In short, what 
could the benevolent disciple of the art of healing 
have in common with such ruffians- but the roof 
which covered them ? 

On the 22nd of September, Ripari left the 
Carceri Nuove, and entered the prison of St. 
Michel. Here there are sixty cells, the windows 
of which are small, lofty, and well barred. This 
was not a noisy place ; on the contrary, a strict 
silence was usually enforced in it by the numerous 
jailers. Unfortunately the silence was broken 
one day, when two ministers of religion, Mon- 
seigneur Monteuci and Monseigneur Benvenuti 
came to visit St. Michel. While they were alight- 
ing from their carriage, a voice loudly exclaimed, 
41 Look at these brutal executioners, assassins 
of their own brothers ! May you be murdered 
before night, you brutal dogs !" 

This irreverent language infuriated the two 
dignitaries, who vainly wished to discover the 
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guilty authors of the words that had offended 
them. Both were convinced that the voice must 
have proceeded from one of the cells which faced 
the street, the occupant of which must have 
climbed up to the window when their carriage 
arrived, for the purpose of insulting them. During 
their visit, the monseigneurs ascertained that it was 
not an uncommon thing for the prisoners to scramble 
up to the windows, grasp one of the iron bars 
with one arm, and, passing the other between two of 
them, to sit with the knees close to the mouth, on 
a piece of projecting marble, so that they might 
breathe a little pure air, and enjoy a view either 
into the street or the courtyard. To prevent the 
recurrence of such an offence, they ordered that a 
second row of iron bars should be placed at some 
distance from the first, and that a block of marble 
should be placed between the two rows — an alter- 
ation which unfortunately took away more than 
half of the ordinary light from the rooms, and, what 
was worse, presented an obstacle to the free passage 
of air into them. 

On the night of the 6th of October, Ripari was 
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summoned into the room of the chief keeper, 
where he observed the body of a person recently 
dead. There he was compelled to listen to the read- 
ing of the sentence by which he was condemned to 
the galleys for twenty years ; after which he was 
dismissed to bed. About two hours before daylight, 
he was awoke by the feeling that a hand was on 
his shoulder, and, on opening his eyes, saw a keeper 
with a lantern from which he received a blow on the 
face that effectually roused from his slumbers. He 
was told to get up immediately and follow this man 
who, with the assistance of two gendarmes, by whom 
hid hands were chained, put him into a carriage. 

The fresh air, to which he had been for some 
time unaccustomed, seemed to him a luxury. 
During his journey, however, his chains were 
never taken off except when eating, and then one 
hand only was set free. He spent the first night at 
Napi, where, with three other prisoners, he was 
locked* up in a dungeon nearly devoid of air and 
light. The following night he slept at Terni in a cell 
with double doors, and two rows of iron bars for 
windows. The third night he arrived at Ancona. 
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After entering the fortress, they were all at first 
lodged in a room where the light of a lantern 
shone upon a variety of irons and chains. Ripari, 
however, was soon afterwards taken to another 
chamber, in which the keeper immediately locked 
him up with another prisoner, and disappearing 
with his torch left him in darkness. In such circum- 
stances he was unable to form any idea as to the 
size of his new place of confinement ; but as he 
could easily reach the ceiling with his hands, he con- 
cluded it was low. He slept on a hard couch with 
his fellow-captive, and was awoke in the morning 
by a noise overhead. It was made by the keeper, 
who, standing on a short ladder, was opening the 
shutters. The light which entered the room showed 
him at the same time its small dimensions, and the 
vulgar features of his companion, a man of humble 
birth, whose mind was as uncultivated as his heart 
was bad. Ripari could not converse with such a 
person ; and, to add to his hardships, the accom- 
plished surgeon, who was fond of reading, was 
deprived of the use of books. 

Ripari was conveyed in the month of July, 
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1852, from Ancona to Rome, and lodged in one 
of the prisons of that city. He was afterwards 
taken to Palliano, which is nearly in the centre of 
the ancient Latium. It is now the site of four 
prisons, all rather damp and dark. Ripari was 
shut up in one of these about fifty months, during 
forty of which he was only twice permitted to re- 
ceive any letters. From Palliano he was taken back 
to Rome, and lodged in a dark cell at St. Michel. 

At length hopes of liberation were held out to 
him, on condition of his giving his parole never to 
interfere, either directly or indirectly, in the affairs 
of Rome. Ripari, having given the promise re- 
quired, was sent, under charge of Roman police, 
first to Civita Vecchia, and from thence to Mar- 
seilles. On disembarkation at this port he was 
handed over by a Papal Commissary of Police to 
some French gendarmes. For some days he was 
in a state of doubt as to his future destination ; 
but he thought it probable that he should be 
banished from Europe. At length a powerful 
friend interfered in his favour, and he was set at 
liberty. 
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Though I listened with attention to the interest- 
ing narrative of Pietro Ripari, I could not help 
interrupting it occasionally with some expressions 
of surprise at the severe punishment which had 
been inflicted on him by the Vicar of Christ, or at 
least his Government, for healing the sick and 
wounded. Possibly many of these unfortunate 
men were the enemies of the Pope; but in this 
age the wounded of a hostile army are not con- 
sidered beyond the pale of humanity. Larrey, the 
French surgeon, used his utmost efforts to save 
the lives of the English wounded left behind after 
Sir John Moore's retreat to Corunna, of the Prus- 
sian wounded after the battle of Eylau, and of the 
Russian wounded after the battle of Borodino, 
though all these were the enemies of France. In 
the Crimean war, Thomson, the British surgeon, 
remained on the battle-field of the Alma for the 
purpose of healing the wounded soldiers who the day 
previously had been fighting against his country- 
men ; and he even lost his life amid the hardships 
which attended his successful exertions. By their 
conduct these men, Larrey and Thomson, exempli- 
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fied the Christian principle contained in the words, 
•' Love your enemies " in a way that Antonelli, or 
his master, " the Vicar of Christ," we fear, have 
never sought to emulate. 

The information which I gained from Ripari, dur- 
ing my stay in Genoa, was to me very interesting. 
The society of Colonel C e was not less pleas- 
ing. We had several walks together. In the first of 
them he acquainted me that he had a bullet lodged 
somewhere near the lungs, which the medical men 
had been unable to extract, but which fortunately 
gave him no trouble. He was one of the thou- 
sand who had embarked at Quarto, near Nervi, 
for Marsala, in the year 1860, for the purpose of 
redeeming ten millions of people from oppres- 
sion. 

After entering the territory of the Bourbon 
despot the thousand received such an accession of 
strength, that in a short time this little stream of 
liberty became a mighty torrent ; the resistless 
impetuosity given to which by its leader was gra- 
phically described by my companion, the Colonel. 
He was with General Garibaldi until the latter 
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quitted his army, for the purpose of advancing 
against the capital of his enemy alone. Well did 
the General then illustrate that, though a torrent 
may be mighty, a thunderbolt is infinitely 
stronger ; and never, surely, was the thunderbolt 
of war hurled against tyranny with more unerring 
aim than by the strong arm and sure hand of 
Garibaldi. 

Colonel C e, who held about the same rank as 

Colonel Medici in the Sicilian campaign, interested 
me much during our first walk by relating the 
events of that expedition. He evidently possesses 
much intelligence, and has the art of talking well 
on very different subjects. In our second walk he 
described to me the present state of Genoa, which 
appears to be highly flourishing. Within the last 
few years, he told me, many Genoese have died, 
leaving sums of money which would be thought 
large even in some of the chief towns of England. 
Commerce, indeed, has been always honoured by 
that maritime community. In many old documents 
the Spinolas, the Dorias, and other members of 
the Genoese aristocracy, are entitled merchants ; 
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and even down to recent epochs some of the 
highest nobles have been opulent men of business. 
Many of them, for the sake of gaining a high rate 
of interest, would invest money in large maritime 
ventures, sometimes becoming the owners of numer- 
ous vessels, while, at the same time, they had a suf- 
ficient surplus to invest in the public funds of most 
of the European States. The French Revolution, 
however, proved an abyss to Genoese wealth. 
Most of the countries of Europe, after the com- 
mencement of the great war, were obliged to sus- 
pend payment of their debts, and the Genoese 
creditors were considerable losers. The commerce 
of Genoa, as well as that of Venice, suffered much 
during that long time of trouble. Such, how- 
ever, is the superiority of free over despotic 
government, that while the commerce of Venice 
still languishes and decays, that of Genoa has 
revived. It is now fast improving, and if I can 
rely on the information given to me in the city 
itself, there is not much chance of this improvement 
being arrested by the removal of the capital from 
Turin to Florence. 
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The Gulf of Genoa on the one hand, and the 
open communication with the plains of Lombardy 
on the other, secure to this city many advantages 
for traffic both by sea &nd land — advantages which 
will probably not be diminished in times like the 
present, when some of the ablest men of business 
in Lombard Street and other parts of London are 
directing the power of their money and the energy 
of their minds to the improvement of the city of 
Milan. 

The palaces of Genoa are chiefly monuments of 
the successful commerce of former days. This 
tasteful luxury was a noble employment of the 
riches accumulated by many aristocratic families, 
the members of which had been trading and 
navigating almost incessantly during the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately, my stay in Genoa allowed 
me time sufficient to visit only four of the 
palaces. 

The first to which I directed my steps was 
that of Brignole Sale ; which I was told I could 
easily recognise by its red exterior, from which 
it takes the name of the Palazzo Rozzo. I 
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was directed to the Strada Nuova, that street 
which dates much of its architectural beauty to the 
year 1551, and there I easily found the object of 
my walk. The chief attractions of this palace 
seemed to me to be collected in four rooms, denomi- 
nated the rooms of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. I entered the room of Spring, and gazed 
with admiration on a large picture, by Vandyck, 
representing the Marquis of Brignole on horseback* 
The coat of the Marquis is of black silk, fastened 
with gold buttons, and over one shoulder is 
suspended a mantle of black velvet with gold 
ornaments. A portrait of the Prince of Orange 
in armour, also by Vandyck, and several 
other works of that great artist, adorn this 
room. 

Among the remarkable paintings in the room of 
Summer, I observed one of the blessed Virgin on 
copper, by Ludovico Carracci. When I entered 
the room of Autumn, I found myself opposite to a 
Virgin and Child, by Andrea del Sarto. The room 
of Winter is rendered very attractive by a well-com- 
posed picture from the pencil of Vandyck, entitled 
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the Tribute Money, in which Christ is supposed to 
be answering the question put by the Jew on his 
left, "Whether it is lawful to give tribute to Caesar." 
Among the fine pictures of this room, is the por- 
trait of an old man in a black dress adorned with 
lace, and a painting of Saint John the Baptist, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

After passing through the rooms of the Seasons, 
I entered that of "The Life of Man," which abounds 
in fine paintings. Among them is a beautiful por- 
trait of the Marchioness of Brignole Sale, by Van- 
dyck. Before leaving this palace, I observed 
portraits of three Doges of Genoa, who were all 
members of the noble family of Brignole Sale. 

The treasures of the Brignole Palace induced me 
to repeat my visit. Unfortunately, this obliged 
me to hurry through some of the other palaces. 

• 

I went next to the Durazzo Palace, which, per- 
haps, surpasses the former in architecture, while 
it does not fall much short of it in paintings. 
Here also are several fine works of Vandyck, con- 
spicuous among which is a picture of the March- 
ioness of Durazzo, in a dress richly ornamented, 
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sitting in a chair, with one of her children stand- 
ing by her side, and another behind her. 

My next visit was to the Palazzo Pallavicini, 
which contains some fine paintings — among them 
one of the family of the noble owner of the Pal- 
ace, by Vandyck, and another work of the same 
great master representing the family of James the 
First, of England. In the apartments I trod on 
carpet instead of the cold stone, which in the 
month of December was more agreeable. I next 
visited the Palazzo Reale, which was purchased 
from the Durazzo family by a member of the 
house of Savoy. In the reception-room I saw a 
fine representation of the chase of the Gauls from 
Rome. Among a few fine paintings there is a 
Sibylla Cumoea, by A. CarraccL This palace, 
though it is not so full of attractions as some 
of the others, is in a very habitable and well fur- 
nished state for winter. I passed through a room 
in it, in which Napoleon slept for three nights, a 
short time before the war of 1859. 

The only other palace which I had time to visit 
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was that of Doria Tursi, so called from its having 
been the property of a member of the House of 
Doria who was created Duke of Tursi. In it I 
saw a statue of the great Genoese discoverer 
and navigator, Christopher Columbus, and by its 
side the flag presented by Monte Video to Gari- 
baldi, immediately after the victory gained by him, 
with two hundred men only, over twelve hundred 
of the enemy, commanded by Gomez, one of the 
officers of the tyrant Rosas. 

On the shores of Garibaldi's island I had dis- 
covered fragments of coral mixed with the sand. 
In the shops of Genoa I saw finely-wrought speci- 
mens of the same kind of coral. I thought I would 
like to bring home a few of those specimens, but so 
little did I know about the different kinds, red, pink, 
and white, that I was happy to avail myself in my 
purchases of the taste and judgment of my kind 

acquaintance, Colonel C e. The price in the 

Genoese shops seemed to me high, until I had 
listened to an account of the difficulty and danger 
attending the coral fishery. My Italian friend 
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explained to me that the sailors who fish for coral 
off the Corsican and Sardinian shores take ma* 
chines thus constructed : Two beams of wood are 
tied together, somewhat in the form of a cross. 
and in the interstices of the ropes which bind them 
weights are lodged to make them sink deep in the 
sea. Underneath one end of the beams is fastened 
a large quantity of strong net-work, together with 
much loosely-twisted hemp, while to the middle of 
the beam above is attached the end of a very long 
rope. The men holding the other end of this rope 
drag the machine along the beds of coral, the 
branches of which become so entangled by the 
net-work and twisted hemp as to be torn away. 
The chief labour seems to consist in raising up the 
heavy net or machine from a great depth to the 
surface of the water ; and if the rope should 
happen to break, there would be a better 
chance of the people engaged in this laborious 
work going to the bottom than of the coral being 
brought to the surface. The men, therefore, em- 
ployed in this kind of fishing have to incur more 
than the sea's ordinary dangers. Another cause 
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of the high price of coral is the hardness of the 
substance, which renders the cutting and working 
of it difficult. It is a work, however, in which the 
Genoese excel, and as they are not at all averse to 
making money, they usually take care not to sell 
the beautiful ornaments made in coral at too low a 
price. 

Soon after this second walk with Colonel C e, 



I met two officers who were with Garibaldi on 
the 29th of August, 1862, at Aspromonte, and 
who saw him wounded by Piedmontese riflemen 
while he was walking in front of his own men, 
telling them not to fire. One of these was a 
medical officer, and he described to me minutely 
the nature of Garibaldi's wound. He saw Doctor 
Albanesi take the injured foot betweeft his 
hands, and bend it up and down, right and left, 
with a pliability which led him to suppose that 
the bullet must have bounded off without entering 
it. On the other hand, the General was of opinion 
that a bullet had sunk into his foot. With this belief 
he pointed to a swelling, under which he was con- 
vinced the bullet lay, and requested that it might be 

o 
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extracted immediately. Doctor Albanesi accord- 
ingly made an incision, but found no resist- 
ing substance. Unfortunately, but little time 
was given for operations, as the Piedmontese 
army, without apparent reason, caused the 
General to be moved from Aspromonte the same 
afternoon in which he was wounded. The hardship 
of this sudden removal was somewhat mitigated 
by the affectionate care of his own officers and 
private soldiers, who carried him by turns. It 
was, however, uneasy work, for the road was so 
incumbered by stones, so steep and so rocky, as 
to cause a violent jolting to the wounded liberator 
of Italy. At midnight he was stretched on a 
table instead of a bed, in a shepherd's hut at 
St. Angelo. The cottage was thatched, but 
there were sufficient apertures in the roof and 
walls to admit the cold night air freely. 

On the following morning the journey was 
continued down very steep paths, and through 
rocky gorges. It lasted till four o'clock in the 
afternoon; and for several hours before its close 
the sun darted its scorching rays on the head 
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of the noble-minded patient. The dust and heat, 
indeed, were very great, and such were their 
trying effects that Garibaldi became feverish, and 
repeatedly asked for water. At four o'clock he 
was allowed some repose, being then put on board 
of the frigate Duke of Genoa, near Scilla. This 
vessel conveyed him to the Gulf of Spezia, where 
he was placed in the fort of Varignano. 

My acquaintance, the Italian surgeon, informed 
me that the hardships of the journey, and the 
interruption of medical treatment caused by it, 
produced some unfavourable symptoms about four 
days after the infliction of the wound. It was very 
fortunate, he said, that tetanus, or lockjaw, did not 
result from the sufferings to which the patient was 
exposed. He also beheld an interesting sight 
at Varignano — the young Menotti, who, as I 
have already remarked, is somewhat Herculean, 
lifting his father and carrying him in his arms 
from the bed to the couch, and from the couch 
to the bed, with the same ease with which a 
mother carries her infant. 

At Varignano the General was treated with 

o2 
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care, both tender and judicious. There, fortu- 
nately, he received from an English officer and 
his wife such good offices of humanity as were 
both useful to him and honourable to them. 
The members of a benevolent and scientific 
profession, also, zealously bestowed on him the 
aid which was so much needed, not only by 
his wound, but also by his weakened con- 
dition. Medical men came from various parts 
of Italy, France, England, and Russia, to the 
Gulf of Spezia, to endeavour to minister relief 
to Garibaldi. 

It was a long time a matter of doubt whether 
the bullet had entered the wounded foot or bound- 
ed off. Doctor Basile was disposed to believe 
that, after tearing away a small part of the inter- 
nal malleolus, it had furrowed the tibia at its 
lower part, and finally sunk into a place between 
the astragalus, the cuboides, and the heel. Pro- 
fessor Partridge, who saw the patient about 
the 10th of September, was of opinion that the 
ball had bounded off after the infliction of the 
wound. Several surgeons coincided with him, 
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and among them the celebrated Professor Porta 
of Pavia. Observing that the malleolus was 
not broken in pieces, but only detached at the 
base, that the pulley of the astragalus continued 
to fill its cavity without signs of rupture, and that 
the space between the astragalus and the un- 
broken malleolus, where the swelling was observ- 
able, was quite insufficient for the passage of a 
rifle ball, he unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion 
that the bullet must have bounded off. It 
did not occur to Professor Porta, any more than 
to Partridge, that the General, when he was 
wounded, might have rested the foot in such a 
manner that the tendons, which serve as exten« 
sors, were raised, till the ball, slipping downwards, 
became wedged in a bone not far from the external 
astragalus. If such were the case, there would be 

« 

an absence of visible injury quite sufficient to de- 
ceive surgeons more accustomed to gun-shot wounds 
than Partridge. The mission of the English sur- 
geon, if in other respects of little avail, was at least 
useful as an expression of English sympathy. It 
showed that the eagle eye of England was fixed 
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on those around the illustrious Italian, to scare 
away from his presence, if necessary, the trea- 
cherous agents of his unscrupulous enemies. 
In his capacity as a surgeon, Partridge was 
either less skilful or less fortunate than two 
members of his profession who afterwards visited 
Garibaldi at Spezia. Nekton, introducing a 
sharp-pointed instrument into the wound between 
the two malleoli, came to a resisting substance, 
the sensation of which was not that of a denuded 
bone. Pirogoff, measuring with compasses the 
distance between the two malleoli in the diseased 
foot, and making a similar measurement in the 
healthy one, discovered that the space between 
the malleoli of the diseased foot was greater by 
nearly a centimetre and a half than that be- 
tween the malleoli of the healthy foot. The 
English surgeon, who had come out again to see 
the patriot, had a consultation with Pirogoff on 
the 31st of October, which made him reverse 
his former opinion. Everyone became convinced 
of the presence of the bullet, and various measures, 
preparatory to extraction, of which the chief was a 
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gradual enlargement of the passage of the ufreund, 
were adopted. At length, on the evening of the 
22nd of November, one of the surgeons introduced 
a sponge into the wound, to the depth of four cen- 
timetres, and drew it up with splinters of bone at- 
tached. Sinking it again still lower, till it touched 
the bullet, he drew it up tinged with a black colour. 
Another surgeon finally introduced a three-toothed 
pair of pincers, and with it extracted the ball. 

A person who was in the next room to that 
occupied by the patient told me that the surgeons 
wished Garibaldi to take chloroform, as the 
bullet was deep-seated, and the attempts to 
extract it might be accompanied with much 
pain. The answer of the ex-Dictator was nearly 
in these words : " Perhaps I may have a fatal 
illness after the extraction of the bullet. If I 
take chloroform, and have this fatal illness, the 
Italians may attribute my death to the chloroform, 
and thus be prejudiced hereafter against this 
excellent discovery." Such an answer was 
characteristic of the fortitude and humanity of 
Garibaldi. 
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Garibaldi always expressed it as his firm per- 
suasion that the bullet had entered his foot, even 
when so many skilful surgeons entertained a con- 
trary opinion. After leaving Spezia, and return- 
ing to Caprera, he wrote a letter to Doctor Basile 
on this subject, praising him because from the 
first he had maintained that the projectile was 
lodged in the foot ; because he had early ascer- 
tained that the tibia-tarsica was not hurt ; and be- 
cause he had afterwards proposed the sponge for 
the purpose of enlarging the passage of the wound, 
in order to make way for the extraction of the 
bullet. 

I had listened attentively to the narrative of 
the Italian surgeon, because he was an eye-witness 
of reputed veracity. The account which he gave 
me of the noble patient's fortitude and gentleness, 
under a long continuance of pain, and amid 
the frequent incisions that were necessary, was 
quite consistent with the general character of 
Garibaldi, and tended greatly to increase my inte- 
rest in all that concerned him. 

The day after my conversation with the surgeon, 
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I made an excursion to Chiavari, my chief 
motive being to visit the neighbourhood where 
Garibaldi's father and grandfather were born, and 
to make some local inquiries about his family. 
The distance between Genoa and Chiavari is 
short, but the journey is comparatively long and 
circuitous. The steepness of the road made our 
vehicle proceed slowly. As it was a dark winter 
morning when we started from Genoa, and it was 
nearly the shortest day of the year, we did 
not see much till our arrival in the neighburhood 
of Reco, where we observed traces of the railway 
which is being constructed in this part of Italy. 
The bay between Reco and Rapallo, formed by 
two lofty promontories jutting far out into the 
sea, was now like a mirror to the vary- 
ing streaks of light ; for the sun had risen, 
and the summits of the hills and mountains 
were arrayed with its gorgeous colours. 

Near Reco we saw the entrance of a long 
dark tunnel cut through the solid rock. When 
this and other works on the railway are com- 
pleted, the road, instead of ascending many 
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bandied feet above the sea, and thai de- 
scending almost to the water's edge, will be 
comp ar at i vely leveL The trmYefler wfll then go 
straight through the hiDs in well-lighted carriages, 
with the rapidity of steam, instead of ascending 
them with the slowness of a waggon. The change, 
however, will not be regarded by aD as an advan- 
tage, much doubtless depending on the taste, or 
want of taste, of the tourist Those who like to 
go ahead at all times, who prefer business to 
beauty, will regard the completion of a railway 
along the Riviera di Levante as a great improve- 
ment upon any previous mode of travelling. There 
are persons who think that the chief pleasure of 
reading the JEneid consists in tracing iEneas's voy- 
age on the map. There is no accounting for taste. 
On ascending the high ground above Rapallo, I 
looked along the sea-shore as far as the eye could 
reach, and saw a continued succession of promon- 
tories serving to form lovely bays. On turn- 
ing to the land I gazed on hill and mountain, 
valley and ravine. The vegetation was more or 
less made up of arbuti, chestnut trees, vines, 
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olives, and aloes. Occasionally we saw lemon and 
orange trees, and as they were in bloom, their pale 
yellow and golden red offered a fine contrast to 
the prevailing dark green colour of the scenery. 
The white houses of the numerous little villages 
secluded near the bays of the sea, and in the ravines 
of the land, or more prominently dotting the lower 
declivities of the hills, were pleasing and interest- 
ing. While I surveyed these objects, I thought it 
very possible that one class of travellers might 
think it no loss of time to travel slowly along the 
Riviera di Levante for the purpose of gazing on 
these varied scenes which delight both the eye 
and mind — scenes which art would try in vain to 
equal, but which the memory ever recalls with 
pleasure. 

At length, from some elevated ground, my 
fellow-travellers pointed* out to me Chiavari. I 
looked, and saw two high promontories jutting out 
into the sea, and forming a bay, near the head of 
which was a somewhat large town. In half an 
hour more we had arrived. I first walked through 
some streets under arcades, over which the houses 
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are built. The number of priests whom I met, 
and the largeness of the churches which I 
entered, especially the Madonna del Orto, im- 
pressed me with the notion that the spiritual wants 
of the people are not neglected in Chiavari. The 
town itself doe3 not appear rich, nor the country 
productive. There is, however, an abundance of 
figs and chestnuts. The aloe also seems to 
thrive, and although it is said to be a kind of plant 
which needs but little water, yet at Chiavari it 
grows close to the sea. 

After wandering about the beach, I returned to 
the town, and observed several shops full of chairs, 
for the manufacture of which, I was informed, 
Chiavari is remarkable. These chairs, which are 
both very light and durable, are made of the 
willow and cherry wood. 

Before quitting Chiavari* I learnt that Garibaldi's 
father and grandfather had been captains of 
vessels. I was also furnished with a tree of the 
Garibaldi family; a document, however, which I must 
add scarcely deserved that name, for I could obtain 
little information from it regarding the origin of the 
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ex-Dictator of Naples — whether he is descended 
from one of the oldest families in Italy, or not. His 
answer to one who spoke to him of the antiquity and 
greatness of his origin was : "I do not care 
whether I am descended of a high family or not. 
What I care for is, to do all the good in my 
power." 

I returned the following morning from Chiavari 
to Genoa. The country between these two places 
is barren, though beautiful. The declivities 
between the high mountains and the sea are such 
as to make the use of the plough almost irapracti-" 
cable. The fig, the olive, the chestnut, the 
orange, and the vine thrive more or less; but 
there is little, on the whole, to deserve the name 
of agriculture, the quantity of corn grown and of 
vegetables raised being very inconsiderable. The 
villages between Chiavari and Genoa are numer- 
ous, and as the cultivation of the land is so neglect- 
ed, it is probable that the inhabitants derive their 
means of subsistence more from the sea than from 
the land. Indeed, with a soil so barren, and a 
shore so indented with fine bays and gulfs, the 
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Genoese of this district is driven alike by choice 
and by necessity to turn his attention to the sea. 
Hence have arisen men like Doria and Columbus, 
seamen who have led galleys to combat, and ships 
to discovery ; and hence, doubtless, have sprung 
the hardy seafaring progenitors of Garibaldi. 

As we approached Genoa, we observed under 
a noonday sun several places which, in the early 
hours of the preceding day, had been almost hidden 
in darkness. Among these was Nervi, where we 
saw orchards of orange-trees, blending the delicate 
whiteness of the flower with the fresh verdure of 
the leaf and the golden colour of the fruit. 
Nervi in Italy, and Seville in Spain, are both 
noted for oranges. Those of the latter place are 
bitter, and of the former sweet. The rind of the 
Nervi orange, however, is not like that of Seville, 
useful for being made into marmalade. I 
was much pleased, nevertheless, by the luxuriant 
aspect of these orange-trees, for in the month of 
December neither fruits, nor flowers are usually 
abundant. Soon afterwards, in the neighbouring 
village of Quarto, I was shown a work of art, a 
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small obelisk erected to mark the spot where the 
ex-Dictator of Naples had embarked with a thou- 
sand men for his Sicilian campaign. As I looked 
with interest at this monument, I could not help 
thinking that, even if other enterprises recorded in 
history have been as heroic, few probably have 
been so productive of good, as this successful cru- 
sade against tyranny and superstition. 

The drive from Quarto to Genoa occupied nearly 
an hour. On my arrival in that city, I amused 
myself with making a general survey of it, if a 
few hours of rambling can deserve the name. I 
mounted, in the first instance, to some elevated 
ground above it, at a short distance beyond 
the church of Santa Maria di Carignano. Im- 
mediately behind me was a semicircle of hills, while 
close at hand were chestnut forests and terraced 
vineyards. Below were stately churches and fine 
palaces, in which the Genoese nobles for several 
centuries had lived magnificently, and beyond were 
the Gulf of Genoa, with mountains on either side, 
and numerous bays and promontories. 

The aspect of so many grand edifices 
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brought to my mind the following words of a 
French Historian: "Les palais non moins que 
les temples temoignent que l'architecture fut 
toujours cultiv^e a Genes." I lingered on the 
spot, enjoying a threefold pleasure, from the 
graces of art, the beauties of nature, and the 
recollections of history. The hour had now 
come when the orb of day seemed to descend 
into the ocean. I gazed for a short time 
at the crimson, purple, and gold which 
dyed the outlines of the mountains, and then 
hastened into the town below. As I passed 
through the streets, I saw numerous copies of an 
address about the anniversary commemoration of 
an event in Genoese history. Although the Geno- 
ese have not the character of being an excitable 
people, this address was worded enthusiastically. 
It is said that they are too acute, too busy, too 
much engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life, and 
in making money, to be enthusiastic. In short, 
material interests and mercantile thoughts are too 
engrossing in their minds to leave in them any 
place for enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the sober- 
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minded and sensible Genoese are ardent lovers, 
both of liberty and of country ; and they give 
outward proof of this attachment; at least once a 
year. 

The cold month of December is with them 
always a season of hot enthusiasm. In short, 
they commemorate annually at this time the 
expulsion of an enemy ; for it was in the month of 
December that Genoa was occupied by fifteen 
battalions of Austrian infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, under General Botta, and that the 
timid Senate of the Republic, besides disarming 
all its regular troops, forbade the citizens, under 
penalty of death, to assault or annoy the Austrian 
soldiers. However, in a narrow street of a 
populous quarter named the Portoria, a youth of 
humble birth, while a squadron of Austrian cavalry 
was passing, called out to the Genoese bystanders, 
" Shall I begin ?" and immediately hurled a large 
stone. This, which was the signal of the erneute, was 
succeeded by volleys of stones, and the cavalry, 
thus surprised, took to flight, followed by cries of 
Arms, Liberty, Genoa! Soon the whole of the 

p 
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lower classes rose, the arsenal was plundered, and the 
palace was attacked. The Austrians, who had been 
too confident of safety, were seized with a panic, 
and on the 10th of December were driven beyond 
the walls of Genoa. Three thousand five hundred 
Austrian prisoners fell into the hands of the bour- 
geois conquerors. The Genoese were justly proud 
of this unexpected victory, and, if my information 
be correct, it has since been annually commemo- 
rated. 

The address on the subject of the ensuing com- 
memoration contained the following passage : 
" Because the same nation which formerly occu- 
pied Genoa to-day oppresses Venetia, and because 
the hatred against that nation, the Austrians, is 
not in the least diminished, let us at the ensuing 
festival make vows that in the following year the 
Lion of Saint Mark and the Wolf of the Tiber 
shall be enabled freely to unite their voices to that 
which shall come out of our lips, in order to cele- 
brate not only the victory of a past age, but also 
the complete liberation of the lands of Italy !" 
Another part of the address urged the citizens 
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generally to attend the fete of the commemoration, 
and especially the survivors of the Thousand, invit- 
ing the latter to bring with them the banner 
presented to them by General Garibaldi. 

On the day of the commemoration the streets of 
Genoa had a very gay appearance, abounding in 
festoons of flowers and other decorations. The 
ceremony began about two o'clock in the afternoon 
by a procession to the environs of the town. Its 
return was very slow. About seven o'clock in the 
evening I heard the sound of music in the Strada 
Nuova, and on hurrying thither I encountered the 
advanced part of the procession carrying branches 
of trees. It was apparently of great length ; the 
flags and standards also were very numerous. By 
chance I found myself near a banner presented by 
Garibaldi, which had fallen into his hands at 
Palermo, during his famous Sicilian campaign. I 
did not intend accompanying the procession, but 
being once in it, I was unable to extricate myself 
from the crowd. The windows under which we passed 
seemed full of spectators. The streets were illumi- 

p2 
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nated, and when we approached the Portoria there 
was a blaze of light. 

Here we saw a balcony, and under it two pic- 
tures; one of which represented Garibaldi, and 
the other the boy commencing the insurrection 
which drove an Austrian garrison out of Genoa. 
A Neapolitan orator advanced into the balcony, 
and in a clear tone of voice addressed the assem- 
bled multitude. In his speech he dwelt on the 
patriotic bravery of the Genoese in ridding their 
city of a large and well-armed Austrian garrison, 
and seemed to think it sufficient to inspire every 
Italian with the hope that his country might one 
day be delivered from the yoke of the foreigner. 
He enlarged also on the merits of Garibaldi, amid 
a storm of applause and loud cries of " Viva Gari- 
baldi !" His address, and that of a Genoese on 
the same topic, were both well received. A third 
orator was not so successful. A fourth spoke to 
an impatient audience. These last two speakers 
mentioned with praise the name of Mazzini, which 
appeared, however, to elicit no applause from the 
multitude. After listening to these four addresses, 
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I hastened on a little further, to see the representa- 
tion of the stone flung. 

I remained scarce two days in Genoa after the 
commemoration of this interesting historical fete ; 
and during this brief interval I added some few 
particulars to my previous stock of information 
about Garibaldi. To this purpose Genoa is per- 
haps as well suited as Caprera. Whatever in- 
formation I got in the noble cottage of that island 
might be considered as placed under lock and key, 
while that which I might obtain in Genoa, or else- 
where, I should feel less scruple in divulging. 

On the subject of Garibaldi's family, I added 
little to the knowledge which I had gained at 
Chiavari about the two previous generations. 
What I heard at Genoa was of a less authentic 
but more remote kind, for I met with persons who 
aimed at tracing the origin of the Italian Liberator 
back to the kings of Lombardy. Though he may have 
no claim to an origin so remote, a person named Gari- 
bald is recorded by historians as having ruled at Mi- 
lan in the year 662, and about seventy years earlier 
the name of Garibald is thus alluded to in the 
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pages of the historian Gibbon : " After the loss of 
his promised bride, Autharis sought in marriage 
the daughter of the King of Bavaria ; and Gari- 
bald accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. 
On the approach of a French army, Garibald and 
his daughter took refuge in the dominions of their 
ally." The person here named may possibly have 
been the ancestor of the great Liberator ; but my 
Genoese friends gave me no proof of it. The ques- 
tion of Garibaldi's descent from an aristocratic family 
seemed to me all the less important after witness- 
ing the recent fete in commemoration of the pa- 
triotic victory so courageously gained by bourgeois 
over well-armed and well-disciplined troops. The 
event thus celebrated showed how noble deeds can 
be performed by men of ignoble birth, as well as by 
the most aristocratic heroes. None of the speeches 
delivered at the Commemoration made any allusion 
either to the violent excesses of the conquerors, 
or to the noble deeds of Lomellini, one of the 
highest members of the Genoese aristocracy. 
During the insurrection he fought with the people 
against the Austrians, after disguising himself as a 
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common sailor, in order that he might not offend 
the Senate. The bourgeois, however, recognised 
him, and were animated by his example. In the 
excitement of victory, having unfortunately given 
themselves up to pillage, they were effectually 
checked in their lawless course by Lomellini, 
who, like Garibaldi, though in a much inferior 
degree, was the object of both their respect and 
their love. In short, the patriotic and heroic 
conduct of the high-born Lomellini, and of the 
lower classes in Genoa, during the eventful month 
of December, 1746, goes far to prove that merit 
is not exclusively found in any particular condition 
of life. 

Garibaldi himself, however — not his descent, about 
which there is so much uncertainty — is the great 
object of our interest. In his youth he received 
the advantage of a good moral and mental 
training. His father, who, like so many Genoese, 
lost property during the Revolution, spared no 
pains in giving him a good education. Gari- 
baldi has even some knowledge of Hebrew, his 
father having intended him for the Church. 
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His own tastes, however, like those of his pro- 
genitors, seem to have been always in favour of 
the sea. 

An elderly person who lived next door to 
Garibaldi in Nice, and who knew him intimately 
till his fifteenth year, tells many anecdotes both 
of the gentleness and hardihood of his character. 
Toys he would readily give away to poorer chil- 
dren ; and even in his youth he was so humane and 
brave, that long before he was fourteen years old he 
is known to have rescued a person from drowning in 
the river Var. He entered the Piedmontese navy ; 
but as early as the year 1834, was obliged to take 
refuge in France, in consequence of having engaged 
in fruitless efforts to rid Italy of the foreigner. 
From France he went to Tunis, and from thence 
to South America, where for fourteen years he 
so distinguished himself by deeds of bravery, 
and exhibited such proofs of military genius, that 
the loyal and patriotic offer of his services to 
the late King, not of Italy, but of Piedmont, in 
the year 1848, was considered highly acceptable. 

His subsequent career is matter for the pen of 
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the historian; and if Lombardy, Parma, and 
Tuscany, together with Naples, have since that 
year become free, much, indeed, is due to the 
unselfish and indomitable spirit of the inhabitant 
of Caprera. 

It was my lot while in Genoa to have 
some conversation with an intelligent medical 
practitioner in the Strada San Siro, who knew 
Garibaldi after his return from California in the 
ship Commonwealth. This gentleman spoke 
much in praise of his extensive acquaintance with 
books and countries. Indeed, all in Genoa, 
with whom I came in contact, appeared to be 
unanimous on the subject of Garibaldi's pure moral 
qualities and high intellectual endowments. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

rFHE day after the memorable and historic 

anniversary of the 10th of December, I 
attended the Waldensian service. I cannot 

here call it the Waldensian church, for both 
the Presbyterian and the Waldensian services 
are celebrated in the same building. I was not 
quite so much interested in the service at Genoa 
as four years previously at Turin, when I 
visited a Waldensian church for the first time. 
This may have arisen either from its novelty to 
me at that time, or from the more imposing look 
of the building at Turin. Perhaps also the connec- 
tion which may be said to exist between the history 
of Piedmont and that of the Waldensian Church, 
may have had some influence on my mind. How- 
ever, it is almost impossible for a Protestant, 
whether his faith be mere schismatic heresy 
or undeniable orthodoxy, not to view with some 
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degree of interest the Church of the Waldenses, 
which so closely resembles his own, while it can 
boast of a much greater antiquity. 

By the concurrent testimony of a large number of 
manuscripts, the Church of the Vaudois, or of the 
Men of the Valleys, would seem to be as old as that of 
Rome itself. Even its adversaries allow it to be a 
primitive church. Among them Rainerus, a 
Dominican monk, who wrote a book with a view 
to expose the pernicious nature of the doctrines 
of the Vaudois, says that they are older than the 
Arians, and may be traced to the time of the 
Apostles. He accuses them of blasphemy against 
the Roman Church, and complains of their 
having made translations of the Bible into vulgar 
tongues. Another monkish author states that 
" heretics had been found in the valleys of the 
Angrogna in all periods of history ;" and a certain 
Archbishop of Turin, Claud Syssel, spoke of them 
as the Vaudois sect, which originated with one 
Leon, a devout man in the time of Constantine, 
who disapproved of the avarice of Pope Sylvester. 
There are also several very old manuscripts in 
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which their Sovereigns, the Dukes of Savoy, 
describe them as the "Men of the Valleys," 
and allude to their "ancient faith." In nu- 
merous Roman Catholic manuscripts of old 
date, the Vaudois are denounced for their op- 
position to images, relics, altars, prayers for the 
dead, and to the doctrines of absolution and 
purgatory, together with many others sanctioned 
by the head of the Church. 

The Waldensian and Roman Churches both lay 
claim to high antiquity ; but the former would seem 
to be the more conservative of the two. Innova- 

* 

tions, reforms, or improvements, probably not con- 
ceived during the Apostolic age, have been intro- 
duced into the Roman Church at various epochs of 
its history. Until the fourth century after Christ 
monasteries were not known to exist in the world. 
Yet in the course of time, such favour did in- 
stitutions of this kind find with the revered head of 
the Church, and with the professors of the Roman 
Catholic faith, that millions of people, abandoning 
friends and relatives, sacrificed the pleasures and 
duties of social life at the call of religion. 
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Although a large part of those who thus renoun- 
ced the world lived a secluded life, yet many popu- 
lar monks were introduced into the family circles 
of the wealthy, by whose means good proselytes 
were obtained and the monastic establishments en- 
riched. During the fourth century, they secured 
many advantages to the Church, and, through 
their labours or persuasions, a large amount both 
of public and private wealth began to flow in 
pious channels. About the close of the same 
century a desire for images became manifest in the 
Church of Rome. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
wrote a strong letter against the innovation, in 
which he alleged that certain superstitions pre- 
valent elsewhere had not yet penetrated the 
mountainous regions of his diocese. 

The Pontiffs of Rome in course of time sanc- 
tioned the introduction of images, and Gregory 
II. ably strove to point out the difference between 
Pagan idols and Christian images. Not long after 
the time of Gregory, certain Italian churches were 
denounced in pamphlets for their neglect of 
images, and their separation from Catholic unity. 
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In the year 1025 the Council of Arras denounced 
certain persons living on the borders of Italy for 
spreading heretical doctrines. They accused them 
especially of denying the real presence, and main- 
taining that there was no efficacy in relics, in the 
wood of the cross, or in pictures and images of saints. 
The Waldenses, however, notwithstanding nu- 
merous and bitter persecutions, persisted in shew- 
ing no regard either to the worship of images, or 
to the doctrine of indulgences, or to any doctrine 
which, according to their private judgment, did 
not rest on some text in the Bible. The doctrines 
of these old Christians, who had ever preferred the 
law of Scripture to that of the Pope, found a 
ready welcome in the hearts of Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, and those other men who pretended to 
reform the Church of Rome and restore that of 
Christ. Some of the persecutions to which they 
were subject not only excited the sympathy but 
drew forth the aid of Protestants, as in the case of 
the massacre of Piedmont in 1665, which was 
arrested by the genius of Milton and the power 
of Cromwell. Milton, the most learned, per- 

Q 
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haps, of poets, thus alludes to the antiquity of the 
Waldenses : 



1 Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones. 1 



When we read further on, 

" Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe," 

we begin to think that within the last twenty 
years the wishes of the poet may have been 
granted. At least, in that city from which the 
Duke of Savoy, in the year 1665, issued orders for 
compelling the Waldenses to become Papists, a 
Waldensian church has been erected. A site for 
a Protestant church was also given in the year 
1860, in Naples, by its high-minded dictator, who, 
seeking nothing for himself, has redeemed millions 
from the yoke of despotism, and placed the rule 
over them in the hands of the present excommuni- 
cated representative of the House of Savoy. 
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The intervention of Protestant England, exactly 
two hundred years ago, in favour of the Waldenses, 
although it may have aimed only at stopping the 
massacre of those primitive Christians, helped also 
to throw much light on their history. Sir Samuel 
Morland, who was Cromwell's envoy to the 
ancestor of the present King of Italy, collected 
treatises composed by the inhabitants of the 
valleys of Piedmont, a great part of which were 
written about four hundred and twenty years 
before the year 1665, and others about five 
hundred and fifty, while the remainder seem to 
be of far more ancient date. Morland presented 
the originals of these manuscripts to the public 
library of the University of Cambridge. He also 
wrote a history of the Evangelical Churches of the 
valleys of Piedmont. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, 
caused to be printed at their own expense the first 
Bible in the French language, and Morland's 
history contains the preface to that Bible. 

The religious principles of the Vaudois were in 
accordance with those of the early Protestant 
Reformers, and Morland's history contains interest- 

Q2 
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ing testimonies of this accordance given by Martin 
Luther and Philip Mclancthon, in the year 1533. 
These religious principles did not vary through 
the long lapse of ages, and Morland's history 
contains the Confessions of Faith of the Waldenses 
extracted from their manuscripts, bearing date 
1655, 1535, 1120, and other years, between all 
of which confessions there exists the same un- 
erring agreement. 

The manuscripts brought to England by Oliver 
Cromwell's envoy prove how severely the faith 
of the Vaudois has been tried by persecution, 
during many centuries. The Pontiffs of Rome 
have repeatedly ordered their vassals to carry fire 
and sword into those villages where the seeds of 
heresy were first sown. Inquisitors from Spain 
have authorized cruelties against them. The 
Kings of France have been almost as merciless to 
them as to the Huguenots. Even their own 
Dukes of Savoy, although they have often 
benefited by the courage, loyalty, and devotion 
of the Waldenses, have been their persecutors. 
A letter of the Duke of Savoy, dated the 2nd of 
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September, 1684, praises strongly the fidelity of 
his Vaudois subjects, and their inviolable attach- 
ment to their sovereign ; and yet a decree of 31st 
January, 1686, declares that every Protestant 
church should be razed to the ground. 

* 

Soon afterwards, the King of France and the 
Duke of Savoy fell upon them simultaneously. 
The versatile House of Savoy, however, left the 
French interest in the year 1690, and then 
granted an edict highly favourable to the Vaudois. 
It is not easy to explain how edicts so con- 
tradictory should have been issued by the same 
government within the space of a few years. 
However, many of the edicts of the Dukes of Savoy 
of a prior date seem to have been alike con- 
tradictory. Thus the edict of Charles Emmanuel 
II., Duke of Savoy, decreeing the persecution 
of 1655 — in which-aged men were burnt in their 
beds, infants were dashed against the rocks, and 
thousands of others were tortured — was preceded 
by an edict of 1653, of the same sovereign, highly" 
favourable to the Vaudois. According to its 
traditionary policy, from a remote period of time, 
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even down to the present day, the House oi Savt 
seems to have understood how to reap favou 
from its subjects much better than bow to requi 
them. 

Thus Victor Amadeus II., contemporary < 
George III. of England, after sustaining defeat 
from the French, was indebted to the loyalty < 
his Waldensian subjects for a sure place of refngi 
from which he emerged at an auspicious momen 
to regain bis capital. Reinstated at Turin, h 
issued an edict praising the extraordinary valou 
of the Waldenses. Tet this same Victor Amadeu 
in course of time issued another edict against them, 
and they were reduced to such distress that fundi 
were raised in England for their relief. Thus alsc 
in the revolutionary war, which began about the 
close of last century, the Vaudois shed their blood 
freely in favour of their sovereign, and with all 
the courage of mountaineers opposed the entry of 
the French battalions into bis territories. Pied- 
mont was at length annexed to France ; but under 
the rule of the great Napoleon the Vaudois en- 
joyed toleration and protection. Pence returned 
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in the year 1814, and the King of Sardinia re- 
sumed possession of the dominions of the House of 
Savoy. He was then in a position to reward 
his loyal Vaudois subjects for their conduct in 
days of trouble. Such gratitude might have 
been expected all the more, because on the 4th of 
June, 1794, Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, 
had written a letter at Turin to his son Victor 
Emmanuel, acknowledging the constant and dis- 
tinguished proofs of their attachment and fidelity, 
which the Vaudois had ever given to his prede- 
cessors, and also the zeal which they had shown 
in pressing into the army for the defeat of his 
enemies. However, the restored sovereign, 
adhering consistently to the policy of his an- 
cestors, which never overwhelmed benefactors 
with gratitude, deprived his loyal Vaudois subjects 
of the benefits which they had enjoyed under the 
rule of Napoleon, and placed them under their 
former disabilities. Many of these people were 
thus reduced to want and misery, and not a few 
had their children taken from them, for the purpose 
of being trained in the Romish faith. 
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The English Government, by forcible remon- 
strances to the Court of Turin, gradually suc- 
ceeded in getting most of these grievances re- 
moved. To Englishmen the Vaudois or Wal- 
denses are commended by their love of liberty and 
of country, together with their truthfulness, 
courage, and many other good qualities. Eng- 
lish Protestants must esteem them for their un- 
shaken attachment to a primitive faith, which they 
have for many centuries adorned by Christian 
virtues. The Church of the Waldenses is not 
schismatic. " I teach no new sect, but keep my- 
self to the pure faith," was the answer given by 
a Waldensian of the ninth ceptury to a dignitary 
of the Church of Rome, who had accused him of 
encouraging separation from Catholic unity ; that 
unity which, from the time of the Imperial Pontiff 
Sylvester, in the days of Constantine, even down 
to the present time, the Church of Rome has 
always more or less laboured to impose. How- 
ever, notwithstanding these innovations, the 
Roman Church may boast of antiquity not in- 
ferior to that of the Vaudois. It may have even 
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sprung from the same source, but afterwards 
it has widely diverged from it. 

One of the authorities on this subject, Allix, the 
historian of the Churches of Piedmont, asserts 
there is clear proof that the doctrines now 
held by the Waldensian Churches are entirely 
conformable to those of the Church of the fourth 
century ; while the latter differ entirely from 
those now held by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The noble Leycon, in an old manuscript brought 
to England by Sir Samuel Morland, states that 
the aversion to communion with the Koman 
Church was owing to corruptions which began 
under Sylvester. Milton says, "At this time 
Antichrist began first to put forth his horn." He 
adds, " Constantine marred all in the Church." 
Part of the nineteenth canto of Dante's " Inferno," 
which expresses the same opinion and alludes 
to the avarice of Sylvester, is thus rendered by 
Milton : 



" Ah, Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich demains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee. 
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Petrarch, although a dignitary of the Komi 
Church, is occasionally severe towards it, esj 
cially in the following sonnet, which all editio 

do not contain : 

" Fontana di dolore, albergo d'ira, 
Scola d'errori c tempio d'eresia, 
Gia Roma, or Babilonia falsa e ria ; 
Per cui tanto si piagne e si soepira : 

" O fucina d'inganni, o prigion dim ; 
Ove'l ben more e'l mal si nutre e cria ; 
Di vivi inferno; un gran miracol sia, 
Se Christo teco alfine non s'adim. 

" Fondata in casta cd umil poYcrtate, 
Contra tuoi fondatori alzi lc coma, 
Putta sfacdata ; e dor* bal poeto spene T 

" Negli adulter! tuoi, nolle mal natc 
Riccheue tantc t or Constant! n non Ionia ; 
Ma tolga il moodo tristo che'l Bostcnc." 

The last six lines of this sonnet, which seem t< 
date the heresy of the Church of Rome from th< 
time of Constantino, are thus translated by Milton. 

" Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 
'Gainst them that raised thee dost thou lift thy bom, 
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where hast thou placed thy hope ? 

In thy adulterers, or thy ill-got wealth ? 
Another Constantino comes not in haste." 

Gibbon, and many other authorities, might be 
quoted to show that in the fourth century the 
Church of Rome was becoming largely involved 
in the errors and heresies described by Petrarch. 
Therefore, if the Churches of the Vaudois and 
of Rome held the same principles down to 
that time, the age of Constantine must mark the 
point of their divergence. They would thence- 
forth run in widely different channels. The faith 
of the Church of Eome must then have begun 
to be overlaid with traditions and superstitions ; 
while that of the Waldensian Church continued to 
flow through each successive age without taint or 
corruption — perhaps as pure to-day as when it first 
gushed forth from the rock on which the Church 
of Christ was built about eighteen centuries 
ago. 

Everything that I have read in England, that 
I have seen in Italy, and that I have both 
heard and seen in Caprera, has contributed to 
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make me take much interest in the ancient fait! 
of the Waldenses. About forty years ago thai 
faith was limited in Italy to the inhabitants of a 
few Cisalpine valleys, and those who held it were 
then subject to persecution. Since that time a 
hero, dauntless and disinterested, has trodden 
intolerance under foot in his triumphant march 
through Lombardy, Parma, Tuscany, and the 
Two Sicilies. One of the results of his success is 
f that the right of private judgment in matters of 

religious worship has been bestowed on millions ; 
and consequently Waldensian churches have been 
built in many of the Italian towns. In spite, 
however, of the efforts of Garibaldi, Rome still 
remains what Petrarch formerly described it : 

H ) " Nido di tradimenti, in cui si cova 

Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spanda." 



The bishops of Borne, even in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era, never shewed to the faith 
of the Vaudois that toleration which was granted 
to it by those of Lyons, Turin, and Milan, who, 
until the eleventh century, were quite independent 
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of the Roman Pontiffs. In their intercourse with 
each other they could hardly fail to pass through 
the Piedmontese valleys. An eminent writer on 
this subject observes that the road from Lyons and 
other French towns where the early Church was 
founded, towards Milan, lies directly over the 
Cottian Alps, through the valleys of Piedmont and 
the city of Turin ; and as the intercourse between 
the clergy of Lyons and Milan during the fourth 
century was frequent, the result of it might 
be in the places thus traversed a uniformity 
of doctrine. Subsequent persecutions at Milan 
and Lyons drove many of the Christians to seek 
refuge in the Alpine retreats of the Piedmontese 
valleys. 

"These valleys," says Sir Samuel Morland, 
"are by nature strongly fortified by reason of 
their difficult passages and bulwarks of rocks and 
mountain ; as if the all-wise Creator had from the 
beginning designed that place as a Cabinet where- 
in to put some inestimable jewel, or there to pre- 
serve many thousands who should not bow the 
knee to Baal." 
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Some zealous writers, who are adverse to the 
faith of the Vaudois, and perhaps friendly to that 
of Rome, have assailed the veracity of Morland, 
and even asserted that he forged many of the 
documents which he pretended to bring from 
Savoy. As Cromwell employed him on various 
diplomatic missions, and, after the death of that 
ruler, Charles II. availed himself much of his 
services, these imputations on his integrity are 
also imputations on the good sense and judgment 
both of the Protector and of the restored Sove- 
reign. However, even if Morland was false and 
Milton credulous, there are ample testimonies on 
record, apart from those of such men, in favour of 
the antiquity of the Waldensian Church. 

Before closing these remarks on the Waldenses, 
it may be desirable to say a few words about 
their doctrines, which I propose to do in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TT is my intention to devote this chapter to a 
few remarks on the doctrines of the Walden- 
sian Church, These remarks will be the more 
appropriate if this little work should fall into the 
hands of those who know even less about those 
doctrines than its author. The information which 
I am about to give may be very imperfect, but it 
will not be altogether useless if it serve to whet 
the appetite for additional knowledge on this sub- 
ject, or to excite more interest in a class of 
Christians so pure and primitive as the Wal- 
denses. 

As sacraments are fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith under its multiform aspects, it may 
be well to begin these remarks by stating that the 
Waldenses acknowledge only two Sacraments — 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. They believe in 
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the efficacy of infant baptism, and as one of the 
grounds of this belief they quote the words of 
Christ, " Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom 
of God." If the doctrine of original sin be true, 
or if, in other words, it be true that men are 
conceived and born in sin, infant baptism may 
rightly appear to the Waldenses, in common with 
other Christians, necessary for the purpose of unit- 
ing children to Christ and cleansing them by his 
blood. With regard to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, the Waldenses deny the power of 
the priest to consecrate the bread and wine, as- 
serting that the bread is to be eaten and the wine 
drunk in a spiritual sense alone. They main- 
tain that when the Author and Finisher of 
our faith directed that in all future ages his 
followers should eat the bread and drink the wine 
in remembrance of him, he instituted that comme- 
moration for the nourishment of the souls of 
Christians. Accordingly those who are possessed 
of a true faith, and aided by the Holy Spirit, will 
find that every time they join in the celebra- 
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tion of this sacrament, they will so effectually 
partake of the body and blood of Christ, that 
he will dwell in them, and they in him, until 
at length they reach through him the enjoyment 
of spiritual and eternal life. 

They maintain that man is justified by faith 
alone, and not by his own works or merits, and 
that this faith can be attained only by frequent 
hearing and reading of the Scriptures. Among 
some of the grounds on which this doctrine stands 
are the following Scripture texts : " He that be- 
lieveth on me hath life eternal." " No man can 
have anything unless it be given to him from 
above." " To him who worketh not, but be- 
lieveth on him who justifieth the ungodly, is his 
faith reckoned for righteousness." Indeed, if 
there be truth in those books which have been 
written by inspiration, it may come to pass that a 
man whose works alone are good shall not attain 
salvation. Such, according to the opinion of the 
Waldenses, and some other classes of Christians 
besides, is the superiority of faith to works. Thus 
St. Paul has said, " By the works of the law shall 
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no flesh be justified ; and a greater than St. Paul, 
Christ himself, has exhorted his followers to use the 
following words : " When ye shall have done all 
things which are commanded to you, say ye, 'We are 
unprofitable servants/" Long before the time of 
our Saviour the founder of his royal throne on earth 
said, u Lord enter not into judgment with thy 
servant, for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified." Such are the sayings of Christ, Paul, 
and David, and these are not mean authorities on 
the inefficacy of works alone. But while the 
Waldenses thus put faith before works, they 
believe that a Christian ought to show a living 
faith by good works ; because, as St. James says, 
"Faith without works is dead." They maintain that 
although it is impossible for a man to work out his 
own salvation, yet that, if he unite good works to 
faith, those good works will be recompensed in a 
future state. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, assert 
that without a life of practical morality salvation 
is not attainable; seeing that faith is the source 
of those good works which the divine word hath 
commanded, and that without that saving principle 
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a man is unable either to obey the law, or to 
resist those temptations to bad actions which 
Satan is continually throwing in his way. 
They seem to think that the man who has 
this faith, knowing the weakness of his own 
nature, will be disposed to offer up prayers 
for grace, mercy, and favour to heaven, until 
. they— 

" clad 

With incense, where the golden altar fumes, 
By their great Intercessor, come in sight 
Before the Father's throne ; them the glad Son 
Presenting, shall to intercede begin." 

These opinions of the Waldenses, and of their 
great English admirer, John Milton, appear to har- 
monize with numerous passages in Holy Writ, 
and especially with some in Revelation. 

Though the doctrines of Election and Free-will 
are so difficult that I avoid giving my own opinion 
about them, yet I would consider any notice of 
the faith of the Waldenses very imperfect if I did 
not record, to the best of my ability, their opin- 
ions on these disputed points. They believe that 
man, being created pure and good, might, if he had 
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remained in his first state, have guided himself 
rightly by bis own free-will, the power to use which, 
in conformity with the Divine Law,he afterwards 
lost by his transgression. After man's disobedi- 
ence his free-will, they assert, became the slave 
of sin, and bis nature so corrupt that he was 
thenceforth unable to perform good deeds without 
divine grace. Seeing the lost state into which he 
thus fell, it pleased the Creator of the Universe, say 
the Waldenses, to elect those who should be saved 
hereafter from condemnation. Opinions like these 
serve to call to mind the following lines of the 
poet Milton : 

" Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 
Elect above the rest; so is my will : 
The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
The incensed deity, while oflbr'd grace 
Invites ; for I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due." 

The Waldenses believe in Christ's Incarnation, 
Passion, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension into 
Heaven. They believe, as Milton has written, 
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that Christ gave such evidence of his love to men, 
that he willingly became 



" . . • . mortal, to redeem 
Man's mortal crime, and just the unjust to save. 
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They are quite aware that when man 

" Broke his fealty, and sinned 
Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 
Affecting Godhead/ 9 

he, with his whole posterity, must have died eter- 
nally, unless there had been found some one will- 
ing and able to pay for him 

" The rigid satisfaction, death for death." 

They believe, in the words of the same poet, that 

" . . . without redemption all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudg'd to Death and Hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 
In whom the fulness dwells of love divine," 

mediated in their favour. In one word, the Wal 
denses believe in the great doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 
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As there is a large class of moral and intelligent 
persons who, though they believe in the Atone- 
ment, regard Christ only as a being created by 
God, it may be well to state at once how far that 
doctrine, which is said to date its origin from 
Arius, is held by the Waldenses. These people 
believe in the doctrine of the Great Council, which 
assembled about the year a.d. 325, at Nicaea, 
which Milton has honoured with the name of " the 
first and famousest of all the rest," and which 
wrote a synodical epistle to the African churches to 
warn them against Arianism. There Arius, in spite 
of the efforts made in his favour by Eusebius, was 
excommunicated ; and there Athanasius, by his 
able exposure of the errors of the Arians, became 
celebrated. As for Constantine, that great en- 
richer of the clergy, he displayed such impartiality 
between the disputants, that he first banished 
Arius, and afterwards Athanasius. Milton has 
written about the " unsoundness of that emperor's 
religion," in favouring the Arians who had been 
condemned in a council of which he himself sat, 
as it were, president, and has censured him 
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for his banishment of the "faithful and in- 
vincible Athanasius." The Athanasian Creed, 
which asserts that the substance of the Divinity 
resides in three different persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, is that which is received by the 
Waldenses. They believe that God, the creator of 
all things, is a Spirit who has existed eternally ; 
that Christ is both God and man, equal to God as 
touching his Godhead, but inferior to him as touch- 
ing his manhood ; and that the Holy Spirit is a 
comforter sent by God and Christ, by whose inspi- 
ration man is able effectually to offer up prayers, 
to perform good works, and to receive the know- 
ledge of truth. How like is the Waldensian belief 
in the third person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, 
to that of Milton, when he writes, 

" from Heaven 

He to his own a Comforter will send, 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 

His Spirit within them ; and the law of faith, 

Working through love, upon their hearts shall write, 

To guide them in all truth/' 

Milton, indeed, acknowledges the efficacy of this 
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third person of the Trinity at the beginning of his 
chief poem, by thus invoking his aid : 

44 And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all templet the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know*st ; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant : What in me is dark, 
Illumine." 

As for the second person of the Trinity, it may 
be interesting and even useful to compare the 
Waldensian belief that in Christ dwells all the 
fulness of the Godhead, with a few of Milton's 
expressions on this subject. The poet represents 
Christ as the " Omnific Word " and the " Filial 
Godhead " — as 

" Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition." 

And as God created the world, Milton alludes 
evidently to the Trinity, when he describes 

" The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds." 

Thus the opinions of the Waldenses about 
Christ, or the " Word," appear to agree with those 
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of Milton ; and as it is stated, in the Gospel of 
St. John, that " in the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God/' there seems reason to believe that these 
opinions are orthodox. How Arius should have 
asserted that the Scriptures are the rule of faith, 
should have allowed that the Word therein alluded 
to is Christ, and yet have denied that the " Word 
was God," although such is the statement in Holy 
Writ, is not easy to understand. It is far more easy 
to comprehend that, when that heresiarch was ex- 
communicated and banished, his errors may have 
been extended and perpetuated by that intolerance 
which seems contrary to the spirit of the Wal- 
denses, who admit the doctrine of the Athanasian 
Creed without its damnatory clauses. 

As there is much diversity of opinion among 
Christians about the Church — some holding the 
principles of Laud the Archbishop, others those of 
Locke the philosopher, and many not holding the 
principles of either — it may be desirable to state 
briefly the opinions of the Waldenses on this 
subject. The Church, they assert, exists in a 
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twofold sense — the one Universal, and the other 
Ministerial. In its Catholic or Universal sense, 
it includes all Christians, without regard either to 
their occupation or condition in life. Among the 
grounds on which this assertion rests is that say- 
ing in Revelation : " After this I beheld, and lo, 
a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds, and people and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the 
Lamb." Christ is accordingly the head of the 
Church, the Holy Spirit and the Sacraments are 
its foundation, and all true believers are its 
members. The Waldenses further assert that 
there are many parts of this general or universal 
Church ; because in every assembly where the 
Bible is read and the sacraments are rightly 
administered — however small may be the assem- 
bly for the benefit of such reading and ministra- 
tion — there exists a part of the Universal Church 
and a Christian society. The truth of this state- 
ment rests on the saying of Christ, " Where two 
or three shall be gathered in my name, there am 
1 in the midst of them." 
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Such is the Church in its general sense. In its 
Ministerial sense it consists of the Barbs, or Minis- 
ters, and the people who are committed to their 
charge. Its affairs are managed by a Synod, or 
General Assembly, which is composed of the min- 
isters, together with the elders, who are chosen 
by the people and presided over by the Mode- 
rator, who is elected annually. Whenever a 
minister is to be appointed to a parish, the names 
of several candidates are usually recommended by 
the parish to the Synod ; and it is the duty of the 
latter to select the candidate who, after a rigid 
examination, seems to possess the greatest qualifi- 
cations. The successful candidate is then ordained, 
according to the rules which have been laid down 
for this ceremony in the New Testament, namely, 
by the imposition of hands. After he has been 
thus solemnly devoted to the work of the holy minis- 
try, it is expected that he will set a good example 
by his moral conduct, preach sound doctrine, ad- 
minister rightly the Sacraments, and exclude from 
the service of God all those rites and cere- 
monies which border on idolatry. Such are* the 
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duties which a minister of the Church is expected 
to perform, and the neglect of which renders him 
liable to be deprived of his holy office. The power 
to eject false pastors, if my information be correct, 
rests entirely with the Synod or General Assembly. 
The question regarding the rites and ceremonies 
with which Divine Service should be celebrated 
has been so much discussed recently, that we can- 
not pass from this subject without saying a word 
about the Waldensian form of worship. Some 
like that which is sensuous, others that which 
is simple, and there may be a large number 
of persons who are satisfied with ceremonies 
which lie between the two extremes. Many 
think that music, painting, and architecture are 
useful accessories to devotion ; while others regard 
them as aids, not to piety, but to superstition 
— an opinion which seems to coincide with that of 
a great English author, who in one of his essays 
has stated that the " causes of superstition are 
pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies." Many 
who are averse to a splendid ritual like sacred 
music so much, that, if their charitable neighbours 
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judge correctly, they 

" .... to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine but the music there" — 

the allusion here being doubtless to the organ, 
which Milton, who cannot be charged with having 
preferred a sensual to a spiritual kind of worship, 
evidently considered rather a help to devotion 
than otherwise, when he wrote, 

* 

" There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the fuU-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
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These lines, however, it may be said, were writ- 
ten in Milton's earlier years, when his opinions 
about church music were very different from what 
they were after he became a Puritan. An excellent 
critic of the poet's works, led away perhaps by 
his own aversion to Puritanism, has stated that, 
after Milton adopted Republican principles, " his 
system of worship, which renounced all outward 
solemnity, tended to silence the pealing organ and 
the full- voiced choir " — an assertion which cannot 
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be accurate, as it would appear from Milton's writ- 
ings, several years after he became secretary to 
Oliver Cromwell, that he liked not only music but 
even incense in churches. Thus he describes the 
first Sabbath as — 

• 

" . . . not in silence holy kept : the harp 
Had work and rested not ; the solemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wire, 
Temper'd soft tunings, intermixed with voice 
Choral or unison : of incense clouds, 
Fuming from golden censers, hid the mount." 

From these and other parts of the great poet's 
works, it may be inferred that in his old age, as 
well as in his youth, he both liked and approved of 
church music. There is probably, however, a large 
class of persons who, without any particular taste 
for music, would yet object to the absence of 
organs in churches. They appear to consider an 
organ, however imperfect may be the performance 
on it, as a religious instrument. The poet perhaps 
expresses their feeling when he says, 

4 " Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven." 
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In short, so great is the difference of worship 
among Christians, that if a coachman in London 
were to take a Presbyterian by mistake to the 
Jesuit Church near Grosvenor Square, instead of 
the kirk near Portman Square, it is quite possible 
that before the latter had been five minutes in the 
church of the Society of Jesus, although it might 
be his first appearance there, he would think the 
driver had gone the wrong road. But if the 
coachman had driven the Presbyterian to the 
Waldensian church, provided there is such a 
church in London, the sole obstacle to his remain- 
ing there might have been the foreign language of 
the barb or minister. Thus extreme simplicity or 
absence of form characterizes the churches of the 
Waldenses. Yet, although they exclude rites and 
ceremonies from their own churches, they carefully 
abstain from taking offence at them in others, not 
only because many of them may be useless without 
being injurious to piety, but also because such 
offence has a tendency to foment discords in reli- 
gion. When I first heard of this wise and forbear- 
ing rule of conduct on the part of the Waldenses, 
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I thought of a saying quoted in one of Bacon's 
essays : " Let there be variety in the robe of 
Christ, but let there be no rent ;" and also of the 
following words, in a speech delivered by the 
Reverend Dr. Cumming : " In necessariis unitas, 
in non necessariis libertas, in omnibus caritas." 

The Waldenses do not think it necessary to 
abstain from meats on certain days, nor to regard 
the feasts and vigils of saints; but, on the contrary, 
they deem attention to such things superstitious. 
They set apart no day as holy except the Sabbath, 
and they ground the necessity for its observance 
on many passages in Scripture. Milton seems to 
have entertained a similar opinion about the Sab- 
bath, for after describing, with becoming grandeur, 
and at some length, 



44 The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnificent, his six days' work, a World; 
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he adds that the author and end of all things, 

44 from work 

Now resting, bless'd and hallow'd the seventh day, 
As resting on that day from all his work." 
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With regard to this u six days' work, a world," 
many, doubtless, are familiar with what is called 
the " geological time," and with the assertion of 
persons endowed with much intellectual power, 
that the earth, before it was inhabited by human 
beings, must have been undergoing the process of 
formation through hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years, during which it was tenanted by successive 
races of animals, whose organic remains have been 
found embedded in the various strata. Thus the 
time ascribed to the world's creation by some able 
men is long and uncertain, while that given to it 
by Moses, in whom the Waldenses have implicit 
faith, is both short and clearly defined. But if 
light had not been made on the first day, there 
might have been an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of computing the six days of creation, and in 
believing that the seventh day was ordained to be 

m 

a day of cessation from labour. However, that 
student of the bible, and friend of the Waldenses, 
Milton, describes how light sprung from the deep 
on the first day, and adds : 

44 . . . God saw the light was good ; 
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And light from darkness by the hemisphere 

Divided : light the day, and darkness night, 

He nam'd. Thus was the first day even and morn." 

It may be worthy of remark here that the 
seventh book of " Paradise Lost " has been viewed 
by some of the best critics as a larger sort of para- 
phrase upon the first chapter of Genesis, so much 
did Milton copy Moses in his account of the 
creation. Thus he has observed the same series 
and order in each of the days, and has written 
that on the sixth 

" There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done ; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene, 
Govern the rest, self -knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works." 

Accordingly these simple people, the Waldenses, 
many of whose religious notions accord with those 
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of Milton, have always testified their gratitude 
to the Creator by devoting the seventh day to his 
glory, instead of performing on it any part of their 
worldly labours. They regard the Sabbath as an 
institution both ancient and divine, because, as 
stated in Genesis, "on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it." They regard it as a day of 
rest, in obedience to the Divine command, 
because the Creator has said, " Six days may 
work be done ; but on the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord," and also in 
imitation of the high example set to themselves 
and other believers, because, as the Bible says, 
"In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and on the seventh day he rested and was re- 
freshed/' They found their hope in observing 
the Sabbath on the following passage of Isaiah : 
" Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son 
of man that layeth hold on it ; that keepeth the 
Sabbath from polluting it, and keepeth his hand 
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from doing any evil." They ground their fear 
of violating the Sabbath on the words of Nehe* 
miah: "What evil thing is this that ye do, and 
profane the Sabbath day? Did not your fathers 
thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon 
us and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath 
upon Israel by profaning the Sabbath :" and also 
upon the heavy threats of divine wrath against 
those who do not hallow the Sabbath, which are 
contained in the writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and in many passages besides of the inspired 
volume. 

The Waldenses state that the seventh day 
ought to be regarded as a day not only of rest 
from labour, but of abstinence from all kinds of 
pleasure or amusement ; and among the scriptural 
texts on which they rely for the truth of their 
statement, they quote from the writings of Isaiah 
the following words : " If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt 
honour him, not doing thy own ways, nor finding 
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thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: Then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth," &c. 

But while the Vaudois thus rigidly observe 
the Sabbath, they carefully avoid the error of the 
Pharisees, in honouring the letter of the fourth 
commandment at the expense of its spirit, by 
fantastic notions and unjust prohibitions. It may 
therefore be supposed that these tolerant Christians 
would not much approve of legislative enactments 
to enforce the observance of the Sabbath; for the 
effect of such enactments might be to lay on 
the shoulders of the poorer classes "heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne ;" such as those who owned 
much wealth and boasted of much religion would 
not move "with one of their fingers." On the 
contrary, the Vaudois do not try to bind free con- 
science, or to make laws for their neighbours in 
matters of faith, or in any way to interfere with the 
right of private judgment, believing, as they do, 
that in spiritual things man owes no allegiance to 
any one excepting to the King of kings. But 
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unfortunately they have rarely experienced from 
others the toleration which they have been ever 
willing to grant ; and until the triumph of those 
principles for which Garibaldi has successfully 
combated, they have often refused, with much self- 
sacrifice, their assent to doctrines which they con- 
sidered erroneous. Among these may be men- 
tioned the adoration of the "Virgin Mary, whom they 
are quite willing to regard as blessed above all 
women, but not as " our Lady," the " Queen of 
Heaven," and a Mediator between God and man; 
because, say these primitive Christians, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, " There is one God and one 
Mediator between God and man ;" neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is none other name 
nnder heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved." Thus they regard the invocations of 
saints and nngels as worse than needless. Thev 
refuse also to believe in the existence of purgatory, 
in the efficacy of holy water, auricular confession, 
extreme unction, or masses for the repose of the 
soul, and in numerous other doctrines, which, if 
the Waldfiises state correctly, were introduced by 
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the Bishops and Popes of Rome into the Church, in- 
stead of being authorised by its Divine founder. 

I have now finished a slight sketch of some 
of the leading principles and doctrines of the 
Waldenses, a class of Christians so pure and primi- 
tive, as to render their history well worthy of being 
studied attentively. Many persons may disapprove 
of some of their doctrines, but there are probably 
few right-minded people who can fail to admire the 
tenacity with which they adhere to those principles 
which they consider orthodox, amidst all the induce- 
ments both of safety and self-interest to abandon 
them. Their sufferings for their faith may be re- 
garded as an undeniable test of their sincerity, and 
a convincing proof that they are not chargeable 
with that counterfeit or forgery which has done 

a 

infinite mischief to religion — 

" Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone." 

If indeed there had been Maw worms or Cant- 
wells among them, the grievous persecutions which 
they underwent many centuries before the Re- 
formation, and even several years afterwards, when 
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the bitterness of intolerance towards alleged here- 
tics had abated in most European countries, would 
have been quite sufficient to have expelled or fright- 
ened away those fake Christians. Their unaffected 
love of the Bible, in those ages when the priesthood 
were most unwilling that the laity should search 
the Scriptures, cost them very severe losses. Yet, 
in the midst of all their sufferings, so general was 
the study of the Bible, that a dignitary of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church spoke, or rather complained, 
of having met with a Waldensian ploughboy who 
had committed the whole book of Job to memory. 
Hence, perhaps, may have arisen their unconquer- 
able resolution to maintain their faith at all hazards. 
For this reason they were regarded as incor- 
rigible heretics, and, on account of their obstinacy, 
were exposed not only to the perils of fire, flood, 
famine, and the sword, but to death in every shape 
which intolerent cruelty might suggest, or a per- 
verse ingenuity could devise. Thus the virtue of 
these heroic people became like gold well tried, 
and silver well refined, so much had it been puri- 
fied iu the fiery furnace of oft-repeated persecution. 
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The page of history is inscribed with many 
bright examples of that virtue, especially with 
instances of their courage and loyalty. These 
were the qualities by which they enabled the Dukes 
of Savoy to attain and wear a regal crown, for 
which they were rewarded with crowns of martyr- 
dom. Nor were they less distinguished by their 
charity, in the exercise of which they seem to 
have recognised no distinction between friend and 
foe, softening to both the rigours of war. 

Among the instances of humanity, almost innu- 
merable, which they have displayed, not the least 
memorable occurred during the war against France 
in the time of the great Napoleon, when they often 
took the wounded soldiers of the enemy into their 
houses, and treated them with tenderness. Some- 
times, placing them in litters on their shoulders, 
they even carried them back, through the passes of 
the Alps, into their own country. Such was their 
conduct towards three hundred and fifty French 
soldiers, who being wounded near Bobi, in Savoy, 
might have been left to perish in the snow, if they 
had not been removed by their generous and humane 
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opponents to the town of Briancon, in France. 
Thus the Waldenses have adorned with deeds of 
noblest kind the faith which they profess. While 
too many hare been carrying in their hands a 
mere imitation of the Christian emblem, they have 
borne in their hearts the real cross, and instead 
of covering their faces with the mask of hypocrisy, 
have worn on their heads the bright helmet of 
truth. Thus they have remained steady in their 
attachment to the Church, refusing to barter the 
treasures of the Bible for the dazzling but perish- 
able gifts of Mammon. 

As the Waldenses have so well preserved the 
beauty of their church, and maintained the purity 
of their faith, their past history deserves to be 
carefully studied by all who can admire the heroism 
of men whom the Truth has made free. A slight 
sketch is the utmost which it is in my power to 
give ; but it will not he altogether without value 
if it induce some of those who have hitherto been 
indifferent about those time-honoured Christians, to 
seek for better information elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HHHE political power of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
pen of his " Secretary for Foreign Tongues," 
John Milton, certainly effected much in favour of 
the Waldenses. There is, however, another name, 
which is more closely and beneficially associated 
with them than those of the protector, the poet, or 
any other Englishman. The person to whom I 
allude is Sir Samuel Morland ; a few words about 
whom, after treating of the Waldenses, may not be 
inappropriate. As the service which he had rendered, 
by the able execution of his mission to the Duke of 
Savoy, was fully appreciated by Cromwell on his 
return to England, about the year 1658, and he 
was afterwards not less honoured and thanked 
by Charles II., I felt some desire to know how this 
friend of the Waldenses had succeeded in winning 
golden opinions from both sides. In order to 
satisfy my curiosity with regard to Morland's con- 
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nection with the Royalists, I read the 
and contradictions of opposing parties respectiuj 
a conspiracy known as Sir Richard Willis's plot 
which, if report be true, was concerted in th< 
office of John Thurloe, Secretary of State, of whon 
Morland was the private secretary. 

According to this report, Morland, whose pre- 
sence behind a desk was for some time unperceived, 
overheard a discussion between Richard Cromwell, 
Sir Richard Willis, and Thurloe, on the subject ol 
a plan for entrapping the Royal party and effecting 
their ruin. While listening to this conversation be 
heard that it had been arranged to send messengers 
to the king, in Flanders, with plausible letters, 
inviting him to come to England with his two bro- 
thers, and only a few of his devoted followers, so 
as to avoid exciting the suspicions of 'Cromwell's 
government. It was to be mentioned in these 
letters that if Charles II. would name the probable 
time of his landing at a certain port on the coast 
of Sussex, he would be joined at once by five hun- 
dred infantry, and immediately afterwards by two 
thousand cavalry. It was also arranged by this 
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triumvirate of Cromwell, Willis, and Thurloe, that 
if Charles II., together with his brothers, should 
land, they were to be attacked and put to death 
immediately. In this very interesting conversa- 
tion hopes were expressed that if the king, 
together with the Duke of York, and a few others, 
could thus be shot, the royal cause might probably 
give the country no more trouble. 

At length, when the discussion of this little 
cabinet council was finished, Morland was dis- 
covered by Richard Cromwell in a state of 
apparent sleep behind his desk. Suspecting that 
he had* been listening, Cromwell drew his 
poniard, with the intention of making him sleep 
soundly for ever. In thi3 rather serious state of 
matters, Thurloe assured Cromwell that Morland 
was so much fatigued with work the two previous 
nights, that he must have been in a profound 
slumber during the whole of the discussion — an 
assurance by which the suspicions of the former were 
lulled, and the life of the latter was preserved. Mor- 
land, however, was not only disgusted with what he 
had overheard, but was also impressed with the belief 
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thnt if he did not divulge the plot to the exile- 
king be would be accessory to bis murder. 

It is due to Morland to mention that at thi 
time be possessed a handsome equipage, a well 
furnished house, and an income of one thousanc 
pounds per annum, which in those days was eon 
sidered a large amount. Thus he had much U 
lose or hazard in endeavouring to aid an unfortu 
nate prince, whose restoration to a throne seemed 
at that time very uncertain. But if the path ol 
duty lay iu one direction, and that of self-interest 
in another, this powerful friend of the Waldenses 
was not the person to hesitate between them. 
lie therefore despatched Major Henshaw, a 
Royalist, to Charles II., to warn him of the plot 
against his life, and afterwards visited the king 
at Breda, where he made some important dis- 
closures. 

After Charles had seen Major Henshaw, he 
received very plausible letters, urging him to 
embark immediately for England, and assuring 
him of support, if he came at once. Being well 
advised, however, of the meaning of these letters, 
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he made various excuses ; and thus Morland — on 
the supposition that the report of this plot is true 
— not only arrested the massacre in Piedmont, but 
also prevented the murder of Charles II., his two 
brothers, and several adherents of the Royal 
family. 

Several writers, however, either deny the exist- 
ence of this plot, or maintain that the report re- 
garding it wants confirmation. Among them is 
the biographer of Thurloe, to whom Morland was 
secretary. After alluding to the report of Sir 
Richard Willis's plot, and giving the particulars of 
a supposed conversation between Cromwell, Willis, 
and Thurloe, he adduces evidence to show that 
no such conspiracy could have existed. There 
is also in the State Papers of Thurloe a protest 
against such statement as might attribute to him 
any concern in the judicial murder of Charles I., 
which is so earnest as to render it very improb- 
able that he could have been engaged in a far 
more criminal design against the lives of the 
king's unoffending family. Moreover, the hu- 
mane, gentle, and unambitious character of 
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Richard Cromwell seems to render his participf 
tion in this plot altogether impossible. 

As to Mortand's visit \o the king at Breda, fc 
tlie purpose of making important disclosure 
which might go far to prove the existence of tb 
plot, that visit is denied by several writers on thi 
subject. The period at which Morland receive 
the honour of knighthood might show whethe 
Onirics II. was requiting services when he bestowe- 
it, but most of the writers who notice the subjec 
nmit giving the date. Two of the manuscripts re 
lating to this affair, furnished to me by friends 
iire interesting. One of these states that Samue 
Morland was knighted by the king at Breda, 01 
20th May, lGtiO, which was a few days befon 
his restoration. But the supposed plot was ar 
ranged in the spring of 1659, about a year before 
the dnte of Morland's knighthood, which therefore 
was too late to be of much, if any, significance. 
The visit of Morland to the king at Breda in May, 
1 (>60, could not, at any rate, have been made for 
the purpose of frustrating a plot which was to 
have been executed about twelve months before. 
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What were the services which Charles II. 
requited are not stated in this manuscript. But 
in the following extract from the other, dated 12th 
August, 1661, the year of the coronation, some of 
the reasons why Morland was rewarded with a 
knighthood and a baronetcy, are stated : — 

" Et comme ainsi soit que Messire Samuel Morland (als 
Morley), Chevallier & Baronet, et un des Gentilshommes 
Ordinaires de la tres honorable Chambre Privee de sa Mat 
ayant eu de tres eminentes occasions de servir sa ditto Mat 6 
durant le seiour Qu'elle a fait au dela de la mer, & y estant 
pousse d'un cocur vrayement loyal et genereux, voire jusqu'a 
mettre entieremcnt sa vie et sa fortune au hazard, n'a pas 
seulement donne des constants et fidelles avis a sa Mat 
touchant les pernicieuses procedures et menees de ces cruels 
Usarpateurs, icy in Angleterre, et decouvert ceux aux quels 
sa ditto Mat 6 s'estant pleinement confiee, ont par une lachete 
incroyable trahy ses conseils et ses desseins ; mais aussi par 
la benediction de Dieu sur ses soins et vigilances extraordi- 
naires a frustre et rendu vains pluscurs sanglants desseins de 
ces tyrans en dclivrant un bon nombre des fidelles et loyaulx 
subjects de sa Mat - des prisons, banissements, eschauffaulx, et 
gibbets, et a aussi puissamment contribue selon la place et quality 
qu'il tenoit, a Thcureux restablissment de sa.Mat 6 De touts le- 
quels ses fidelles services sa Mat 6 ayant une bonne et agre'able 
souvenance cntre aultrcs marques d'honneur, ct luyapleu par 
sa specialle commission addressee a moy en datte du 16 ma 
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•| ; jour flu ce present mois d'Aouat donner et aosigner an <iii 

Mossirc Samuel Morland (als Morley) comme une marque 
d'honncur,'* <&c. 



In addition to being furnished with these docu- 
ments, I have been kindly permitted to see an 
unpublished autobiography of the person who is 
said to have frustrated the alleged plot for 
inveigling Charles II. and his brothers into 
destruction. According to this interesting manu- 
script, Sir Richard Willis, acting in concert, not 
with Thurloc, as I had read elsewhere, but with 
Scot, who had been appointed Secretary of State 
in place of Thurloc, after hiring Western Hanger 
I louse, a large mansion in Kent, with a moat round 
it, pressed the king to come with all diligence 
to England, and, for the better encouragement 
of those who should rise in aid of his restora- 
tion, reside in the dwelling which they had 
prepared for him. As Willis had often sent 
money to the exiled monarch, and had affected 
much sympathy for his misfortunes, Charles II. 
readily assented to the proposition, and even fixed 
U the day for quitting Brussels on his way to Eng- 
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land. Sir Richard Willis immediately gave notice 
of Charles II.'s intention to Scot, the secretary, 
who arranged that several thousand chosen men, 
armed cap-a-pie, should secrete themselves in the 
woods until the watch-word by which it was to be 
signified that the king had entered the house was 
given, at which signal the well-armed band were to 
rush into the apartment of the king, and murder 
him, together with his party. Both the new secre- 
tary, Scot, and Sir Richard Willis considered this 
would be a far better method of ridding the coun- 
try of Charles II. than by bringing him formally 
to trial, as had been done in the case of his father. 
But, happily for that Sovereign, Sir Richard Willis 
mentioned the plot to Morland, and wrote letters 
to him, abounding with expressions both of pity 
and contempt for the royal exile who in his dis- 
tress had been obliged to pawn his plate and 
watch. One of these letters ended with the words: 
" And now I know not what power this little king 
has left, unless it be to command his followers to 
run as mad as they please." 

When Morland heard of this plot he reflected 
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on the sin of which he should be guilty if he 
allowed his Sovereign to be murdered. On the 
other hand 9 he could not but think of the jrood 
position which he held, and of the wealth which 
he enjoyed under the existing government, both 
of which he would hazard if he endeavoured to 
save the lives of the exiled Royalists, an act of 
duty which must at least free him from the 
imputation of unworthy motives. Morland, 
therefore, got Major Ilenshaw, who had been 
imprisoned for conspiring against Oliver Cromwell, 
to send a letter to Charles II. by one of his confi- 
dants, to acquaint him " that there might be death 
in the pot if he ever entered the doors of Western 
Hanger IIouse. ,, Charles II. received this letter 
whilst he was drawing on his boots before ridin* 
to the water's side in order to embark to England, 
as Sir Richard Willis had advised him, for the 
encouragement of his party. The receipt of this 
important communication induced the king to delay 
his journey for a few days, for he had no intention 
of giving it up entirely, being persuaded by Lord Or- 
mond and others that this letter was a stratagem of 
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the Protector to throw dirt on his beloved favour- 
ite, Sir Richard Willis, and thus to spoil his best 
designs. Major Henshaw himself was, therefore, 
sent with another letter of warning, and was 
entrusted by Morland with certain papers, in the 
handwriting of Sir Richard Willi3, proving that 
the latter had from time to time been discovering 
to Cromwell's party all the affairs which His 
Majesty had confided to him. Unfortunately, 
Morland not only succeeded in proving that 
Sir Richard Willis had been revealing secrets, but 
also that another person, who was attached to 
Charles II., had been receiving money from 
Cromwell — and thus made a powerful enemy of 
one who was much favoured after the restora- 
tion. The consequence was that Morland got no 
higher reward for his good deeds to Charles II. 
than a patent of baronetcy, though he filled during 
that monarch's reign several offices of trust and 
responsibility, both with credit to himself and 
benefit to his country. 

As the unpublished autobiography from which 
the above facts have been taken must have 
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been seen by many besides myself, it is not eas; 
to explain why tbe account given in it of the plo 
lor ruining Charles II. and his brothers shouli 
differ from the opinions which have been published 
on that subject both by those who are friendly anc 
by those who are averse to Cromwell's government 
Possibly those writers who have contradicted tbe 
existence of the plot, and those who have asserted 
that the Protector and Thurloe were concerned in 
it, have been alike biassed by party spirit. But 
whatever may be the cause of these opposite 
opinions, it appears to me, after reading sun- 
dry manuscripts, certain that at least the Protector 
could not have had any share in that plot of cruelty 
and perfidy, and that Morland must have frustrated 
the projects of those who were more unscrupulous 
than Richard Cromwell. 

This view of the subject may explain why a 
patent of baronetcy, however inadequate to the 
services of Morland that reward might be, was 
bestowed on him in the year of Charles II. 's coro- 
nation. Altogether, Sir Samuel was no ordinary 
person. He was rather an able politician. His 
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attainments in science were remarkable, as is 
well attested by those numerous inventions of 
which he was the author or improver. He was 
zealously attached, too, to the cause of humanity 
and religion, whether he saved the lives of the 
Royal family or not, as is clearly shown by the 
powerful aid which he rendered to the cause of 
the Waldenses. 

While I was thinking on the Vaudois, I met 
my esteemed Genoese acquaintance, the officer of 
Garibaldi's staff. I told him that I was obliged 
to go home without delay, and asked his advice 
about the route from Genoa to England. He 
replied that I could journey either by Turin or by 
the sea-coast. I said that if I went by Turin I 
should like much to go through those three valleys 
which have been from time immemorial the strong- 
hold of the Vaudois. In spite of their apparent 
seclusion, these mountain recesses have been re- 
peatedly the scene of war. The great Napoleon, 
when he was about twenty-five years of age, gained 
some of his most brilliant victories in those Alpine 
regions, and the contending generals gratefully 
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acknowledged in their despatches the humane 
treatment of the wounded by the Vaudois, who, 
as I have remarked already, in their Samaritan 
acts of charity, made no difference between friend 
and foe. Those Piedmontese valleys also abound 
in sublime and beautiful scenery. Religion, His- 
tory, and Nature have invested them with a triple 
interest. However, as it would be unsatisfactory 
to travel through them hurriedly, and as any 
robust person might be able to reach them in about 
three days travelling from London, I thought I 
would defer the visit to a better opportunity. My 

friend, Colonel C e, recommended my going 

home by Nice, thus enjoying the beauties of the 
Cornice Via, and avoiding the wintry cold of the 
Alps. Crossing the pass of Mont Cenis in the 
middle of December would, he said, be very slow 
and disagreeable ; though part of the way, as he 
informed me, would have to be made in a sledge. 
As I had never been in 6uch a conveyance, I 
thought that it would be exceedingly novel and 
delightful to descend the galleries of the Alps ia 
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one ; so, notwithstanding the remonstrance of my 
friend, I determined to go home by the pass of 
Mont Cenis. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A BOUT twenty-four hours after my conversa- 
tion with Colonel C e, I left Genoa for 

Turin. In the course of this short journey I 
passed through a great variety, and even con- 
trariety, of scenery. Between Genoa and Serra- 
valle the country abounds more or less in olive, 
orange, or chestnut trees, besides vineyards. The 
hills are lofty, and yet many of them are crowned 
with wood ; while the base of not a few consists 
of a succession of verdant slopes. We repeatedly 
saw the winding, foaming, dashing Scrivia 
bounding over huge masses of rock, the rush of 
its waters resounding loudly in our ears whenever 
the railway carriages slackened their pace or stop- 
ped. We traversed several bridges which span this 
river, and went through the tunnels which pierce the 
Apennines. More than a month's advance into 
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winter seemed to have left no visible trace on tht 
beauty o! the scenery between Genoa and Serra 
vallc ; [or I now recognised the same charm: 
of Nature which I had admired in my journej 
from England in November. The lofty hills maj 
serve to shelter this part of the country, and screen 
it from those severe blasts which come from the 
Alps. Beyond Serravulle the scenery gradu- 
ally becomes less beautiful, and around Alessandria 
there is rather a dull, dreary, uninteresting level, 
watered by the two rivers, Bormida and Tanaro, 
hoth very sluggish, and very unlike the dashing 
and romantic Scrivia. The country seemed far 
more attractive near Asti, beyond which the rapid 
succession of vines, hills, and woods rendered our 
journey very pleasing the whole of the way from 
thence to Turin. 

I remained a few hours at Turin, waiting an 
opportunity of proceeding to Susa and thence 
crossing the Alps. In this interval I took up 
the leading journal. The first article on which 
my eye glanced was a letter " from our own cor- 
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respondent," dated Turin, nine days previously, 
and headed, " The Pass of Mont Cenis." The 
genius loci was highly favourable to the perusal 
of anything written on such a subject ; and 
altogether the article, which described the crests 
of Mont Cenis, the heavy sledges, with their 
sorely-jolted inmates struggling through the fresh- 
fallen snow, and the wind-storms in the moun- 
tains, was very interesting. If I had been at 
Turin a few weeks later, I might have read a 
much more interesting article about a narrow 
part of the road in the pass of Mont Cenis, 
which was so blocked up, that when the horses, 
in whose faces a cloud of snow-dust was blow- 
ing, tried to drag the diligence over it, that 
vehicle upset, and slid towards the edge of a 
precipice — from which unpleasant position Sir 
William Frazer rescued his fellow-passengers. 
However, I felt no difficulty in keeping off ennui 
until ten o'clock in the evening, at which time the 
railway conveyed me to Susa, where I arrived at 
midnight. A lofty mountain, more than eleven 
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thousand feet high, which on a former occasion 
had been revealed to me in the brightness of 
star-light, was now, no star being visible, clothed 
with night's thickest mantle. There is much 
grandeur at Susa ; but unfortunately on the night 
of the 13th December, except some towering 
pinnacles of snow, all was shrouded in darkness. 
The weather, too, was cold, and several of the 
people in the waiting-room appeared vainly en- 
deavouring to fortify themselves against its effects 
by drinking spirits. 

In rather more than an hour we entered the 
diligence, and proceeded on our journey up- 
wards. While we were ascending, the stars began 
to unmuffle themselves, and to shed some glimmer- 
ings of light upon the surrounding wilderness ; but 
far from sufficient to enable me either to view 
the crests of the mountains above or to trace 
the depths of those vast chasmB which yawned 
below. While I was thinking of the mys- 
terious grandeur associated with those depths 
and heights, the doors of the diligence were 
opened, and the passengers were requested to 
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enter sledges. We were then nearly 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Some flakes of snow 
were falling, and the weather was not at all warm. 
We hurried to the sledges, and the one which I 
entered was soon so full of passengers, that it was 
like a well-packed box, with very little spare 
room. Once started, we went down the zig-zag 
galleries of the Alps with great rapidity, save occa- 
sionally, when the sledge stuck fast in some depths 
of snow, a situation in which we made as little 
progress as that over-laden vessel, the Urribria, 
when she lay too deep in the water after leaving 
Leghorn. After a short trial of patience, how- 
ever, we were extricated, and, resuming our jour- 
ney, made up for the delay, and loss of time, by 
twisting and turning downwards with even greater 
rapidity. There is something indeed charming in 
velocity, whether it be experienced in shooting 
down a rapid in a boat, or in descending Alpine 
galleries in a sledge. While sitting at the bottom 
of the sledge, in the full enjoyment of a species of 
locomotion so entirely novel to me, I occasionally 
gazed upwards through the windows to discover ' 
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the state of mutters outside our well-packed bo 
but my eye rested on a monotonous succession 
snowy heights and gloomy depths, from which 
was a relief to turn to the darkness within. 

We left the sledge at Lanslebourg, where we g 
some reviving cups of warm coffee. Looking aroui 
before I entered the diligence, I observed th 
white was still the prevailing colour, vark 
only by some streaks of pale gold, yellow, an 
orange colour, the reflection of the rays < 
the rising sun on the ice-clad mountains amon 
which the rosy-fingered morn was now distributin 
her gifts, and it was truly a glorious sight. A 
the day advanced, I began to see those waterfalls 
among the loftiest in Europe, which I had see: 
in November dashing impetuously downwards 
now suspended and silent, arrested by th 
frost of winter. The Arc, too, which I hat 
seen foaming, chafing, roaring, with a sount 
almost like that of thunder as it descended ii 
a mighty torrent, now appeared motionless ant 
silent, enchained as it was with ice. As I gaze*: 
at it with delight from the inside of a comfort 
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able diligence in those secure days of peace, I 
thought how widely different was my situation 
from that of the Vaudois when driven from their 
homes by the persecuting Dukes of Savoy. On 
some of the shelterless heights of the Alps, not far 
distant from where I was travelling, had those out- 
casts wandered in the depth of winter, until, over- 
come by hardships, they had sunk from ex- 
haustion. Others, grievously wounded by their 
persecutors, their eyes perhaps plucked out, 
their limbs cut off, or some other equally shock- 
ing barbarity inflicted on them, had been left 
without food upon these cheerless wastes, while 
over them 

" Triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayM to strike." 

More fortunate was the lot of those who were 
at once either burned, drowned, hanged, dashed 
against the rocks, cut to pieces, or in some other 
expeditious way deprived of life by their intole- 
rant persecutors. The cruelties, however, which 
were repeatedly inflicted on the Vaudois, as a 
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penalty for their love of religious liberty, may not 
only have rendered them fearless, but may also 
have induced them to regard death, in the words 
of the poet, 

" Ab their chief good, and Anal hope*" 

The exclamation of Jacopo di Bone, in the 
native dialect of Savoy, " Piu prest la mort que 
la Messa," " Much rather death than the Mass," ii 
one of almost innumerable proofs that these 
courageous men could not be frightened into 
embracing a faith which was repugnant to their 
consciences. 

On one occasion, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Waldensian inhabitants 
of the Alpine valleys were ordered by the Duke of 
Savoy to give up their children to the care of 
Romish priests, they flew to arms rather than 
submit to such injustice; but being unfortunate- 
ly induced, by false promises of kind treatment, 
to lay them down, they were immediately after trea- 
cherously disarmed, and about fourteen thousand 
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of them were cast into dungeons at Turin, where, 
by impure air, bad food, and other causes, 
their numbers were so much thinned that only 
three thousand emerged to see the light of 
heaven. 

This act of cruelty, however, like all the other 
persecutions which they had suffered, instead of ex- 
tinguishing their faith, served only to inflame their 
zeal, and to make it burn more brightly. The 
history of these primitive Christians abounds with 
incontestable proofs of the absurdity no less than 
the wickedness of intolerance. When most of them 
were exiled into distant lands by rulers who could 
not appreciate their excellence, they first spread 
the seeds of reformation in those countries before 
they succeeded in regaining their own. I thought 
of those brave men as I looked at the ice-bound Arc, 
and of their general, the good Arnaud, who held a 
commission from the British Sovereign, William III. ; 
for it was in the neighbourhood of the Arc and Iser 
that he led the Vaudois to the recovery of their 
native valleys. 

While I was thinking of this deliverer of his 
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countrymen from the yoke of bigotry — the chaructei 
of Arnaud, so lofty in its virtue, and so pure in it* 
morality, is not unlike that of Garibaldi — the Arc 
seemed to be ridding itself of its chains of ice, and 
preparing to rush onward with its native freedom. 
The colour of this river, which, excepting when 
it foamed, appeared to be a deep indigo blue, at- 
tracted the notice of my fellow-travellers and my- 
self, and, while we were looking at it, it entered 
a deep gorge, and was for a short time out of 
view. Before we saw it again, we observed on 
the opposite side of the gorge a citadel, occupied 
by a garrison belonging to la grande nation, as we 
soon discovered by the colour of their trowsers, 
the soldiers of France being as easily distin- 
guished by the brilliant scarlet of that garment 
us the Highland soldiers of Scotland are by the 
total want of it ! 

The position of this isolated citadel did not 
appear to me altogether congenial to the vi- 
vacity of Frenchmen, to whom it must have 
seemed it little triste in comparison with Paris, 
with its Champs Elysees, its Boulevards, its 
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Opera Comique. Here, instead of the gay and 
sparkling, there was only that severe grandeur 
which is more congenial to the taste of a Scotch- 
man, who, if he meditated crossing into Italy, 
might in such a spot amuse some of his leis- 
ure time with Cesarotti's translation of Ossian's 
poems. 

The monotony here was not so uniform as it was 
above, for the snow on the mountain sides occa- 
sionally made way for large grey masses of rock, 
which appeared to be separated from each other 
by long and silver-like icicles. The echo of artil- 
lery must have been appalling in these abodes 
of silence. The pass is narrow, and a hostile 
force, if it attempted to move onward, might find 
itself in a most awkward position within easy, 
or uneasy, reach of the guns of the citadel. The 
great Napoleon, however, in his campaigns both 
in the Alps and in the Tyrol, contrived, so great 
was his genius, to have heavy guns raised to 
heights above those fortresses, which by nature 
seemed impregnable, and thus to command them. 
The reader of Carlo Botta's history will doubtless 
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remember Napoleon's addresses, in the year 1796, 
to his soldiers before entering Milan, in which he 
calls them " Conquerors of the Alps," and tells 
them that " vain have been the boasted bulwarks 
of Italy." In these modem days, however, it has 
been laid down by some generals as a principle, 
that the garrisons of fortresses often serve to 
diminish the power and number of an army far 
more than to strengthen a country, and that it is 
often a waste both of time and men to attack 
them. Garibaldi delivered some opinions on this 
subject lately when we were in Sardinia, but as 
they may possibly not have been published, I 
hesitate to repeat expressions which he used to me 
while I was his guest. I thonght of them, how- 
ever, on seeing, in our descent of Mont Cenis, this 
Alpine fortress, which report says is to be de- 
molished by the present Napoleon. 

Not many hours after we were out of view of 
that stronghold which engineering skill has raised in 
the service of war, we came within sight of a work 
of a different kind which ingenuity equally great is 
now constructing in the service of peace — a tunnel 
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of about nine miles in length, through the Alps, 
which, if successfully terminated, will be one of the 
greatest triumphs achieved either in war or in 
peace by the science of the engineer! We caught a 
glimpse of the works in descending the Alps, and I 
was told that in the opinion of well-informed per- 
sons there are no difficulties in carrying on this 
great enterprise which may not be triumphantly 
surmounted. From this laborious undertaking of 
man I turned with undiminished interest to the 
impressive works of nature, and followed the bright 
course of the Arc, as, almost silvered with the 
rays of the noon-day sun, and often white with 
the foam which marked its encounter with the 
feebler impediments of rocks, it descended from 
its lofty source, the glaciers near the summit of 
Mount Iseran, more than twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and with resistless im- 
petuosity continued to flow, or rather to rush on- 
ward, until at last it blended its waters with those 
of the Iser. 

On reaching St. Michel we left the dili- 
gence, and some time elapsed before we were 
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allowed to enter the railway carriage. S 
Michel, where we were now deposited, thong 
it bears the name of a town, is so situated i 
to call to mind the saying of a very rich mai 
who, on travelling by the Caledonian Cant 
to Inverness, remarked that "it was no 
thing but scenery the whole way." Our rest 
ing-place lay in a kind of valley or hollow 
amidst the mountains, into which the sun's ray: 
were darting with some degree of warmth, the 
Arc, by which it is intersected, reflecting them 
like a mirror. Mountain seemed to rise above 
mountain, the Alps towering over all. As we 
arrived h little after midday, in the month of 
December, the sun and the snow were con- 
tending for pre-eminence. Thus it happened 
that the towering rocks and the perpendicular 
sides of the mountains were some of a white and 
others of a grey or dark and sombre hue. There 
was grandeur in the scenes around me, and also 
silence, except where broken by the hoarse-sound- 
ing waters of the Arc. 

At length we moved onward, and the line of 
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railway seemed to thread its course through a 
labyrinth of mountains. I had travelled over the 
same ground a few weeks before, and I did not 
observe that any change had occurred in the 
aspect of the scenery. How different was it with 
that of the Alps ; for there the lofty waterfalls, 
which, on my way to Caprera, I had observed 
dashing impetuously downwards, seemed, on my 
return, locked in ice, and thus rendered motion- 
less. But on the northern side of St. Michel 
Nature appeared clad only in the same wintry 
garb which she had worn, in November. Railway 
travelling, however, did not give me the best 
opportunity of viewing the scenery in this beauti- 
ful part of France, for such is Savoy ; the old patri- 
mony of Victor Emmanuel's ancestors being now 
as much the property of Louis Napoleon as it was 
formerly of his great uncle. Before he was 
twenty-eight years of age the first Napoleon had 
won both Nice and Savoy by the fortune of war 
and the force of his own genius. The present 
Napoleon has succeeded in annexing them both to 
France by the arts of diplomacy. 
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So wild and grand was the scenery through 
which we again passed after leaving St. Michel, 
as not to require the aid of novelty to make it 
attractive. Again we looked with a kind of awe 
at the lofty mountains emerging above clouds, and 
gazed at huge masses of overhanging rock, partly 
dark in colour, and partly whitened with snow. 
Again we surveyed the blue crystal lake of Bourget. 
Once more we gazed with undiminished admira- 
tion at the ruined castles, the headlong torrents, 
and the rushing streams of Savoy. These 
attractions, however, extend far beyond that 
interesting Duchy. If a passing traveller might 
judge from the number of ruins which he 
sees cresting the rocks, the strongholds of a 
feudal nobility must formerly have been very 
numerous in Burgundy. Before we had ar- 
rived at Macjon, we were made fully sensible, 
by the more level character of the scenery, of 
having entered la belle France, and of having 
left behind us the more striking and magnificent 
beauties of Nature. All between Maqon and 
Paris, and thence to Calais, seemed flat, though 
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not altogether unprofitable. The soil of France is 
undoubtedly rich, but it is said to be not very 
advantageous to the owner, because of a system 
bordering on equality which is enforced by go- 
vernment. There, whatever wealth a man may 
accumulate as the fruits of his industry, he cannot 
bequeath it according to his own free will — a law 
one of the effects of which is to discourage industry, 
and to convert into idle annuitants and loungers a 
multitude of persons whose energy, if left free, 
would have rendered them useful both to themselves 
and to their country, and another to impoverish the 
owners of the soil, and make them incapable of deve- 
loping its resources. Perhaps even the inferiority 
of taste which is so visible in the maisons de cam- 
pagne and chdteaux in France, when put in compari- 
son with the country-seats in England, may be one 
of the results of the forced subdivision of property. 
In the flourishing days of the Genoese Republic, 
when the law of primogeniture was most strictly, 
though freely, observed, the case di campagna 
of those citizens who had been enriched by trade 
and commerce were embellished with large and 

x 
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beautiful gardens. In the disposal of property, 
however, though the law of liberty is infinitely better 
than the right of primogeniture, the latter is so 
natural as to require the arbitrary interference of 
government to prevent its exercise. In France the 
right of primogeniture has been destroyed by a law 
which allows a person in most instances to dispose 
by will of one fourth only of his property, while 
the remainder is divided equally among bis chil- 
dren. Such an arrangement, though it may serve 
to promote equality, must have a tendency to 
weaken the force of paternal rule. 

While I was indulging in these thoughts, I was 
being whirled rapidly onwards from Maijon to 
Paris, whence, after an interval of an hour, I con- 
tinued my journey homeward, accomplishing it 
with such rapidity that though, on the 13th of 
December I was on the Alps, on the day following 
I was in Folkestone. 

Thus ended my excursion to Caprera, which to 
me, at least, was full of interest. The grandeur 
of Nature did not seem at all impaired by the 
dreariness of the season. The scenery, on the 
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contrary, was sometimes rendered more attractive 
from being dressed in the wild garb of winter. 
The principal charm was in the variety of aspects 
which Nature presented. Amid the winding val- 
leys of the Jura mountains, in Burgundy, and on 
the frowning precipices of Savoy, she seemed to 
me gloomy in her attire ; while in the Alps her 
giant limbs were covered with a robe of snowy white, 
which south of the Apennines she changed for one 
of gay embroidery. At Nervi, and other parts of 
the Riviera di Levante, near Genoa, where groves 
of orange trees were putting forth fruit, flower, 
and leaf together, " she seemed drest in gay ena- 
melled colours mist." The rocks in the Mediter- 
ranean were like gems to her robe of azure blue, 
especially those numerous rocky islands which guard 
the approach to Caprera, the fragments of pink and 
red coral tossed on whose shores were indeed no 
mean ornaments. In the neighbouring island of 
the Maddalena, the cactus and Moorish fig, together 
with many other shrubs and trees, were objects 
pleasing to the eye. 

Southward of the rock-bound Corsica, whose 
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blue-looking mountains, with their snowy summit 
hod often attracted my notice, lies that islan 
where gardens bare lapsed into deserts, and wbei 
a population of more than six millions has decrease 
to about half a million, but in which, spite c 
neglect and all the defects of former misrule, Nt 
ttire still in many places luxuriates amidst figs 
apples, and grapes, together with orange, lemon 
and citron trees, and where beech, cork trees, firn 
oaks, and even stately palms still flourish. Sar 
dinia has special attractions for travellers of ver; 
different tastes and pursuits. To the tourist, shi 
-offers in a variety of delightful scenery ; to th 
sportsman, an abundance of wild ducks, wild boar 
wild hog, deer, foxes, and other kinds of game ; t 
the agriculturist, a rich soil and a highly favour 
able climate. Agriculture is still in a very primi 
tivc state in Sardinia. Windmills are unknown 
and even spades are scarce. The scanty impk 
ments of husbandry arc of the rudest kind. I 
short, Sardinia has been richly endowed with th 
gifts of Nature, but the low price at which Ian 
, may there be purchased shows that those gifts ye 
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remain to be appreciated. It seems strange that 
one of tbe finest islands in the Mediterranean 
should be less known than some of those in the 
Chinese seas ; although a journey from London to 
Porto Torres need not occupy more than six days. 
This, however, is by the way. My object was 
not to see the grandeur of Nature, but to visit 
Garibaldi, and to fulfil a mission with which I had 
been entrusted. The time which I spent with the 
Liberator of Italy served to confirm some of my 
impressions about his character, and to alter others. 
I had long considered him as one 

" Whose great delight on deeds of arms was set, 
To seek out perils and adventures hard 
By sea, by land, where'er they might be met, 
Without regard of riches or reward, 
Only for honour," &c. 

Disinterestedness and daring have ever been his 
characteristics. Thus, after his defence of Rome 
against the French troops, and his refusal to join in 
the surrender to them, he came to London, on his 
way to the United States, and resided in the house 
of a friend, who privately collected the sum of ten 
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thousand pounds among his admirers. When 
he was taking leave of his host, he received 
the offer of this money, but unhesitatingly 
declined it, and, with a second-class emigrant's 
ticket for New York, hurried off to the station of 
the railway by which he was to travel to Liver- 
'!? pool. This, and many other acts of Garibaldi's 

private life, no less than those of his public career, 
appear to me to proceed from a mind on which 
Nature has impressed the stamp of true nobility, 
and from a heart free from the alloy of mean and 
selfish motives. 

The stirring adventures of Garibaldi's career, es- 
pecially in South America, not appearing to me 
to harmonize with quiet and contemplative pursuits, 
I had regarded him, before my visit to Caprera, as 
a man of action only; but my sojourn with him there 
has convinced me that he is also a man of deep 
thought and extensive reading. A member of a lite- 
rary club in Pall Mall, whose name I feel tempted to 
mention because of the weight which must attach 
to it on such a subject, has assured me, since my 
return, that Garibaldi is possessed of much intellec- 
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tual power, and that he so much admired some 
of his literary efforts, that he would have had 
them published if the General had not modestly 
refused his consent. 

Warrior as Garibaldi truly is, the term conqueror 
does not befit a man so gentle. When he broke the 
sceptre of the Bourbon tyrant at Naples, he did not 
aspire to sovereignty. Yet how easily could he 
then have prolonged his rule, not as President, but 
as Dictator, until he had converted millions of 
enthusiastic admirers into willing subjects. He 
had fought triumphantly against superior force, 
and thus had won the right to rule. Garibaldi, 
however, has proved himself 

" Chief of the few who not for empire fought, 
But with their toils the people's safety bought." 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement he is equally 
great, happily passing his time in his own little 
rocky recess near the Straits of Bonifacio, amid the 
varied occupations of sailing, farming, and reading. 
Among the numerous rocks and islands which sur- 
round Caprera, where there is so much of beauty 
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to please the eye, there is do room left for ennui 
weariness to a miod so well stored as that of Gai 

baldi. 

" ^Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Scrvnre meat em," 

is a lesson which Garibaldi may have been oft* 
taught by rough experience, and even from tli 
chastening hand of adversity in former days b 
may possibly have derived some of his present in 
ward contentment and repose. If it be true that 

" The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven," 

Garibaldi is probably happy, because his mind i; 
neither darkened by bud passions, nor the cur 
rent of his thoughts disturbed by irregular de 
sires. Loving Garibaldi, and, therefore, loving 
truth, I would readily state both his defects anc 
bis virtues ; but unfortunately the former wen 
not known to me before going to Caprera, and mj 
sojourn there was not sufficient to enable me. t< 
discover them, although, in common with al 
human beings, be no doubt must have souic. Tb 
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days I passed with the General were memorably 
happy, for during them I held almost constant 
intercourse with a man whose character, in a 
world of prevailing meanness and selfishness, ap- 
pears as rare as the existence of flowers and ver- 
dure in the centre of a desert. 



THE END. 
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the I'ltrii'l l':i-- iioiihw.-inis. Uinu^l to tin* oitMt. uinl viwitoil tho mountain faHtnfs.-^^ 
nf ^liikiiiil'i. iMiiiitry. roi-oiitly !•• nuiooroil hy the HuiMuina, Thenco he returned to 
Tillix |iy thi* kIiI ri'miiin jiniviuco of Shin-'n. alunK the Cas|uan, by Derbenil anil 
thiWiiiu-iiix Miv-'-pni^H of Idiku. Pnnii Titliii he wont to ituiuri. and vwr the 
f rentier !•• Kitr«*, mnl the splfinlUl rulim uf AnL aud throoffh the KuaaUiu terriu.ry 
ti> thi« Turk Mi frmiiior f..rtroi»H of IfaiynrJil. Ki.<]ipiu|{ liy the way at EH van ami the 
jriviit m -tui-i<'ry ■■» I'ttOuniailrin. Kii-iu IU\:iyl<l ho wont to Van. and aaw all ilia 
rlni'f i-nit- --f inti'iv-t .in thf lako uf thui imtiu*; thence to Bitliii and I >Urt**k:r. 
Kr.'tn I •■.it li'kir In* wi'iii t»» M>»«ul by ilu« «ii|»*»r hmuL viMlto«l Nineveh. pat<l h:« 
n>-|Hsu i.> ih«> uii^'ivl lu!N uii'l all >iir i<M frioinU ihtre. hu«1 f]>.>ATe«l on his mfr .<f 
In flu 1 1-' I -kin- -luM-u rlu> Tigris t.i Iki^li'luiL Kri«n> Mo«nl he made au oxcursi.-u to 
thn ■li'«il-ui>rbhi|ipiiii; •■■■uinry. nn<l un>*thor from Ri^hilml to Uilleh anil the Rim 
Nlniniil. ur tit-fiill'-l I'tiwi-r <if I^ilieL Af ti>r ro«iint! in the city uf the Caliph*, he 
fulli-wfl tin' trm-k i>t hi- i1lu-*triotH pnNl ( \i«M«.r, SiiuHkuL to IlnMnra. only on lv>ini 



of it ilinVn-tii I'liitt. hii\:n»r pt u piiKi«up a in the iit«Minii*r Cumet; and tho Kmrtirsii 
nioiith'y oiiiliu*; |mrk>'t ti-.k him from HiiHiioni iutomh the jnilf t.» Ru.-Yiire. Kn«ui 
n'i» )n> w«'iii in l'i h-rtii nvrr thf 'brimd dominion*' of the king < if kin jrs.' Mopping 
I! the itiii-roNtiiic pi ;i. ■■'!*, nnrtii'ulArly at IVrwpi'lU; and frrim Tehran rvturuod 
i» tlirniitrh Aruii'iiiii \>y 'I rt'lilMnndo and tho Black Sea." — Mitunfriy /itritte. 



thoiu 
at a 
horn 



VliOM CADET TO COLONEL: The Scmnl of 

a l.ifo i «f Ai'tivo Servioe. By Mnjtir-Uonoral Sir TllOJCAa Skjlton, 
K.CH. "J villi, with UluMrutiiins, LMa. 

•■ lliTi' sin- tw.i \. lumoit of ploiif.int. nicy, porm-nul mrmfiln* liy a voioiiin 
hiiMi'M. ul'ii. with th'» ivfrvdiititf fninkiiri'j of Iih rlnsn. jriv^s n-i all hi.* oxpori»'iu'.'H 
frnm tli«' >1 iv In* i.-'k shipping un tho l>>>«rns \\« a I'ndi-t under iho old ('•'iii)i:iiiy, 
dowiiiiliu -' i> th«< pivii'nt tiino. wh"ii. full uf \vnrn uud h«inuur< hn onjuy> hin 
iiti.n!. us a M-iniMfi'Ui'nil in ihr iVui'« 4 n'>* Mirvioo. nnd hi« well- won il«vurunuu um 
a Kiiicht i'iiiiiiii:iiidi'i- -if Mi«« Hi ill. Tin' writer luii-kled on hin (.wnnl in \*JhJ. nnd 
niiiilc it d'i ir- i«l -i'i vii-c lliniiiirh tlio i|i«mMi\iuH Culml ciiinpii^Ti nnd At tho hint 
nit Vf ■ ir I'i'llil. sir LhoiiiiM St'iitun 1ms, in trulli, produrvd a dclifrhtful houk." 

— I'mti'i iSitii i tkt^ttt. 

" Thi« Ih h j.'1'iiniiii- nnd instructive lumk. It Im a record of Sir Thomait Soa ton's 
own |ktsi>iiii1 Insiury mid i'Z]H>hctii'o, in whii-h ho nhedi a clear lijjht upon many 
i|U0KtioiiN i«l liirj:i» imiKtrt. )m'4ji|i-« imbuing hin narrative with that lively iutercdt 
which alwayn utluchcn to porbunul ml ventures." — Daily .Win. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

| bis Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 

f of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., 0. Dar- 

i win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 

Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metktard. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Vol. 1, 
8vo, with Portraits and above 100 other Illustrations, price 21s. 
elegantly bound, is now ready. The work will be completed in 
one more volume. 

" This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I referred 
at Buralem."— Extract from a Letter to the Author by the Right Bon. W. E. Gladstone, 

•* This very beautiful book is the first of two volumes which will contain that 
Life of Wedgwood which for the last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, 
and to which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its subject, have been cordially contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedg- 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to the publication of this biography that Mr. 
Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their fullest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
their own art as book-makers. Neither care nor cost have been grudged." — 
Examiner. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Joaiah Wedgwood' 
Is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of lova She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies — an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its school." — Morning Pott 

" No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects much credit on the bouse from which 
it is issued." — Dublin University Magazine. 

"The biography of Joaiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused into her task a congenial spirit, a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen yeara' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her book with a mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book."— The Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufficient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be fairly congratulated on having turned 
out the best English book of the year on art" — Vacmillari't Magazine. 

** In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard. A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
BosweU, the greatest of ail biographers."- 

8 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.R, 4c. 
From hii Family Paper*. 2 rob., with Portrait*, (fa tit Prat.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LADY 

ARABELLA STUART; inelndinp; numerous Original and l'n- 
puMmlied Document*. By Eutiiin Coora. 3 vols, post (Svo, 
with Portrait. 21a. bound. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A Baixlie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 mat. 21a. 
» Mr TVflllf ( 
nnerally know 

■ ttliiorle Plcrarea' "— naw. , 

" Thi"u> viilamn will tie rred wllb delight hy thoae whoae familiarity wftb their 

Iheyare net forth; ami the pur* nun* and fervent feeling which adorn them, while 
Uicy "III l*> »»: vulmlili' In "rich u have mil ■□ rltenalve knuwledee ot hiatory, 

r«Unf material lo ili< (tilled mind which nu thai employed (ta ■eanty lelanrn, and 
boplnji thaL Mr. HallHc I'urliraae nuy he Induced to continue rvwearchea productive 
of io much pront and micli keen anil rare vilr-.ur*. — Morning PatL 

"Mr. Belli I* Cochrane ban her* employed hli (rrErerul and ptctananne pen on 
acme att>uita (rum niuderu httory. The reader will And valuable and pleaaant In- 
formation in every page."— 'J/THiap llrrald. 

"Mr. fijchnnin frlvp> BTidnm In hit 'motoric Plptorm' of mflletent TlTtdneaa of 
fanry nm! plinm-annr » In ilferriptlai lo make hli •kslchri very lively and 



rsnirli lrnly. Tbry nr*> wHitch lp ■ lively ntylo, and cumbioe the value of hiatory 
with the eiilcrtalunium of a romance."— Limllm Rrriet. 
"Thcen eitnimunar* volantee rontahi ™> of the moat aitoimdnia; revelations 

inr.irfHI.mi tli u li.itiiinjr .■.niW hJict mi umpvw ttinc ihtvwpiT mil vtil.l tenfln'la 
tint Inr the tvI-toiuvs «lv™ (.. .|. - iuih-ti t» ..I iuif|in-ii[i. .nstlti authority, and fruni 

they ntwhl, •ml wn.uro.lly will' tie. !■■!■ lliclr inn thrni romantic iidventnrea end 



tracetnlneM of Intellectual eiprCMlon, which It would be difficult lo e ■ " '■'- 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. By Frederick Boyle, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. bound. 

44 Mr. Boyle's Adventures are very pleasant reading — smart, lively, and indicative 
of no slight amount of bonhomie in the writer." — Athenseum. 

44 This in an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
intimate friendship with a large number of savage chiefs, lived for somo time in a 
native village, and has given us, in an entertaining and humorous style, a very 
lively and pleasant account of his trip." — Saturday Rtruw. 

"The information contained in Mr. Boyle's Adventures has the great advantage 
of being recent, and certainly nothing can surpass the interest conveyed in his 
pages, which are written with spirit and clevornesa The descriptions of the 
habits and customs of the people, the climate of the country, with its pnxluctions 
animal and vegetable, and the numberless anecdotes of all kinds throughout the 
volume, form a work of great interest and amusement" — Observer. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

44 Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with succoss. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

44 The author of this work has earned an honourable place among noble authors." 
Athenaeum. 

444 These sparkling papers are remarkably full of sensible thought and solid in- 
formation. They very clovorly and very pleasantly sum up their author's judg- 
ment on many matters of interest" — Examiner. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Ebtbange, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 15s. 

44 A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fine 
old town of Bideford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting counties. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal" — Observer. 

44 Mr. L'Estrange's course seems to have led him from North Devon round by the 
Land's End and Scilly Isles to Plymouth, and the reader may well imagine how 
much of the beautiful and romantic, both in natural scenery and historic legend, 
such a voyage opened out. The writing is simple and natural. Mr. L'Estrange 
tells things as he saw, me with, or heard them, with no effort at display or effect, 
and those who trust to his pages need not fear being disappointed. We commend 
this handsomely got-up work to the attention of all desirous of pleasant informa- 
tion upon a comparatively but imperfectly known portion of her Majesty's do- 
minions." — Era, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with 111 us t rat ions. 

44 Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present season." — Athetucwn. 
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MY I.IKE AM) RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Ilnv (jkanti.ky F. Hkrkklky. Wl*. I. :ir»1 II , with P.-'rtra::. : ,J4 * 

■■ A li-^ik '.uiiiv illitl in it- |...«ii«!-.n in the ninjrc of m,) lem 1it«»nrirtiri» Wo h-.v* 
ln'p' n !•■• iur>* i!i tin* !■»•.■■ .;Vft <»n- i't ti living man of h «*tj»t<*' <>f >»».*|f»:v whii'Ji : - - ■" 

mi| i r 1>-I ■:■ I i wli;«"h \--vy :.-w ivi.r- *tii! it*iu>i:u t» !•«» illii-tr.»tr-'l. \v. ''. 

|,- •■^.-ii" iMM- i !.«-f ■• i* .ill.iwiiin'i' in U» m.-tili* t"T th»* n?s*»nini«.*i»i, rightly or wnc: .■ 
••iii. n. i"i|.- 1, *.-t what t!ii« author ^.'ii-i-lftvil f/»N» a family p!-»i ati«1 pvr*t>uti -tv ■■'" 
li;i* ■ «!■,■■• Ii-.t; I. h « k«-.-ii iipi't--' i »!; n ■•; i. itiir.il .-iiji-i*:^. hi-» th-»r-u^h : i.'".ti;- 
with lii«i ■!■■;.> ainl h ; *» Ijt*»*'!«. »•* ii«>i .'uly an cvulciu't* of hU p»»wer>* «*f i-ri*erv.»i;-iC 
liiit .1 i r< I.t.il li' ii->i;tn -nv to liii |i->ooi*«o!nii i't Hunit* of th«» hs»rh*»r h:untii t:^ 
I.ik.- W iii.jiu 'if < m j i- 1«*. >r :- .■!••■•• tlv it h»» ■ !-vi«i! thv t.-j 1 j »I»»-r ,i- ;; h- -.%■•-•• 
tluMi f-ithi'r.' mid wi* liiiiiift hni U» i«ili»nuit i.f a ?rw» *i*#risni.«n who uiufht hi*-: 
]>ln v«'l it I I'tti-r I'-irt if h»» had hud U'ltrr oppi»rtniiiiii««»." — 77## Tttn*.t. 

•• .V !»•». k imrivulVd in it* |N<^ii:.iu in tbi> mnjw »if iiuaUtu literature." Tuna. 

"TIht* i.« a l*r^« futi'l «»f Hinusom^iit in th»««.o volume*. The <lot.iiU of the au- 
thor '•« !■:•• Mi- vrj't t-» will iiui'-h tli.it is im<-ri">iiii»r. A l«Oik s«j liriniful of actr-i./.? 
t*!iiiii-'i l-.i* )•«■ >n.vi'— •Jul.""— A ffoii.ru m. 

• TI,!- w. »k •■■•lit.i'ti** :i tftvat ,1,'u! i»f timutlnp matter; unit that If w:!l ore*** 1 a 

niMi- '? ■ !. «i ,.■ •■•in .1 -ul.t Mi r--'ki-!i-y i*an wriit' d-'li»:h» fully lvhc-n he j-.!t.-»».*^ 

H«. \->:um<'* Mill, i't i>iur>i'. l«o t\i>-usi\i»ly rcml. and, a* a literary veuturv. ui.iv I 1 * 
|ir««n'<:iii.'i»tl a .sui'f , i , »> " -■/'■•«' 

•• a . ■.■»ir. }tr.-; ..Ui-ti it. .in i'f thi» world, urni of an carl with £r«\«»'"«rt H-r*»ar. wh.» 
lw» li\<-.l n "in >i>->ln> -1 tin* lit*- (if it rlutMtiiiti. M}x>rtxiuiiQ, aud uxnu <«f fn«<lii.in. hvi 
tlir-wti !i> ln-.t -t ■n»'- iiK»iii him»<H! ntul hi** frii*nili« Into an unemlorii- «»ntJ»»ii.»tT'j- 
j»|iy « •r F i''-,ir-« , iT ;- .-iiuiiTii l\ rtvitl;ilili». Mr.'ir.mtU'y IWvkt«li*y writo.i fasily jn.l wi-.'L 
Tln> liiH.k i-» mil "' )i|i-ii«suit -inrii-H. all tuM «■* t*u«»ily Htnl i*l<*nrly u>> Ifthev »vn» 
n*!titi'>l at a ('Uil-w:itil<>w. un>l all with ]>iiiuluf jfrvatoror Iohh ni»|uaiacy."— jSf^ct.twr. 

IlAl'NTED LONDON. By Walter TiioitxDt-ur. 

1 \» 1. s v.«. with iiiiiin'rt>us Illustrations l»y F. \V. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
"2 Ik.. cIi'iMiitly lhiuihl. 

" H-uiist^.I I .fit. ]<>ii is .» I'ltM-i-uit i'N-k." — .I'Vfi.rif'NL 

••A %•■!> ii. :■■••• -'.i!.*. iini.]-;n^'. mi-l hiitnii'tiw I'iK>k- It i* well illustrated hv Mr. 

Fslilh-'lt "'" >■!'■ #■/■•;/ A". ■■■•■!-. 

-rii-^-iiit Ti-iiliiii; -x Mr. n.onil'inVi • ITiiunti^l I^»niloii ' — a (fosfiipinp. h:«t irVnL 
mi! :-|ii-n --iii. i •]--;*i-(i['liii.il \o!ui:i». iiiuiiniii^ Uithiothc Lnuiloueruud the o«.»iuitry 

t"fU ; '.Tl -->'■##. 

•• Mr. Th-niliiiry jifint-* out !•» tM tin* li'pMulrtry Ju»ii«»«t. thi* pronf mail's I irth- 
]>hnvn :t ii- 1 i. :nt -. tin- li iii'i's .if j-o,i<, tin-* M'i'i'Ch of iMiirtynloiii. tlio h:ittlt k -flf'il« of 
«>l<t I.H-! •■»■■«. Tin' I .-ok nxi-i'iow- with :»Mi'i,l.»ii»':il iTusi-iji. Mr. Kairbvlt's tlr.nviii^a 
■•lit .iSiki- »•« it- \.i!ui' :iiitl iiiti'H'«.t." — A'««.'t.« »i»t« i ij'tt tit a. 

•* A** |»i»-.-i- hi! ii l'N.k iii woll I'oiilil l.i'. forming ft vi'ry hrtinlsomo vohniii*— «m 
Ai'i|iii<ir>n i«ithiT lor tin* tul-l«' --r tlio l»-ok»l!i*lt. A I'iii'it.il titli* is • HmiithcJ 
I...ii<|oii . . | i.f i, .i ii,.* h, nuiii- 1. thi« Loii-loii ■•! "iir*..' ll.-iuiitnl li:ipn : .]y. Jiy cliovts «.f 
iiii'iiioii.'- ihit will imt !••• l,ii<l. Whit fooi,|i»jw Ii:i\i» n.-t tr,i\ir>i^l thosi* i.'j»ust»- 
way", luhiKitcl tlii««.i' ilttci in^-liniiN.-s. |ir:i> «*■! in thi"*i» churclifo. wi-pt in tln'^c 
jfmvry.it <!-. l.iiijLrhi'il in tli*»-»i' th-vitivs r Ami of all lh^•*«l■ Mr. Tli.»niliury ilis- 
ri»iir«M"*~»»hn'i»il!y. hki- an ohMTxniit mini of th»' worhl : ^raorfiilly. liki> n Kkil]..il 
inn ii ■'! li-itiTi; loviii^h. Iiki» n Kyiii|iuthi/iu^ fi'llnw-t'rvatmv ; I'-iuiti^r umt pliy- 
wrl».'ht, htutti'tit :in.| .utn.'.-^.. p.t:it4".Mi;in mill ttii>uiit<'li:ink. ho Ivim uti »*vo for tboui 
nil. Saunfi't' with him tlnwn any stti-i't. ami Wfntv yuu jrot tn tlio oml of it we> 
wnp-r you wil! l-c wiser than at starting— certainly you will have Ikvu ontortained." 
— .s' iu. 

KECOLLIXTIOXS OF A LIFE OF ADVEX- 

Tl : KK. Jly Whxiam Stamkr. Esij. ^* Mark Tatley.') 2 \i-Ls. 
w i 1 1 1 IV«rt ra it. (Just r< tul,j. ) 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Cnpivrn. Hy Sir (.'haklks K. McCiRidOR, Iiart. 8vo, with Illus- 
tralioiiH. (In thv l*i\ss.) 

<; 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Dud 
of Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 

" The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to the lover of gossip and 
secret history by publishing these family papers. Persons who like to see greatness 
without the plumes and mail in which history presents it, will accept these volume* 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be found something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to feel an inte- 
rest—much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon — a 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — something about Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Essex and Lady Bich — the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Restoration- 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
Germain*, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the in- 
trigues of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen during the 
days of Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great 
peers. " — A thenman. 

"These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach." — Time*. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 5b., bound. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth: — 'I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme" — Time*. 

" Mrs. Oliphant's ' Life of Edward Irving ' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Review. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of 
instruction, interest and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

"M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. 
M. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facta. There is high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstances." — AtMenttwn. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Babrington D'Almkida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 2 ls M bound. 
" ' Life in Java ' is both amusing and instructive. The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally known." — Athenaeum. 

" Mr. D* Almeida's volumes traverse interesting ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter."— Examiner. 

" A very entertaining work. The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
country and the people. There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumes will rank among the best"— Post 
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13, Obe.t Mjuluohooth Snair. 

ME8SES. HURST AND BLACKETTS 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

jamis LtWLKT, Twentv Years Director of Her Majesty'* Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait o( the Author by Count D'Orsay. 16s. 
"Mr. Lnmlefa honk, with all IM aparkltog eplaodea. 1« really a w«U~di*; 
tnry ol id limliuiii.ti of aortal lniji.najn* In Ita Ibw, intertpereod w 



reraal die Twenty Teai 



re phrase. They Inti-otuce ua 



i» rapidly, delightfully. 



» hl^li and renpunalble a 



Hat a* TsgllonL Fanny Ellaler. and Certto— of 

ardonl. and Ologllnl— o( race barlKmee aa Ret 

•I profundi aa the wondmua Slaudhrl and the 

takes aa onl of the glare of the footlights. 

i into the dream-haunted preaenoeof the groat compoaei 

f e to f at* .. It were, amon* other* wilh Roaslni. Mends 



III and oddities of the strange world 
Kin. Heading Mr. LtunJey. we DOW 
■ur.b Qneens of the Lyric ata#e aa 
■olomlnl— of mob light-footed fairlea 
dto — <•' iuch print! tenorl aa RutilnL, 



light* Lablache. Nay. Mr. 

.., (.^mg & ltM 

nsambTlnc- 

now with Count Cavoor. now with Prlnos Meilomlch— for, hi hla doinga, In bla 
movements. In nil nrntiatkaa, KoTerrltma. Prime lftllMan Ambeaaadora, and 
Govsninicnta air, lam by turn, not merely courteously, hut dlzTctlj and profound!* 
Interested! Altogether. Mr. Lnmler'a book la an eclbralUng one. Ills written with 
sparkling vivacity, and In drllghUnlly Interesting IhroughouL" — Sa*. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author o( " Female Lifo in 



a r&ithrul rhnnklB of a wumsn's fall and rescue It la a book uut ought to be widely 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mutes, Wife ol Lioot.-Coloncl D. D. Murss. 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
"Mrs. Mater's travel, deserve to be recommended, aa combining In, ' 



TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being ft Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 

China. By George Flkmiko, Military Train. 1 vol. royal (jvo, 

with Map and 50 IlluBtrntionB. 

"Mr. Fleming's narrative Is a most charming one. He baa an untrodden region to 

t.ill of, iwiilhi'nlioKijtreiihnli »nr] II* pwipli' and ilii'lr wiiy«. I.ifi.-hli.' diwrrijiuuna fin. 

than revealing no common cnintic power." — Sperfafw. 



SPORT AND SPORTSMEN: 

lections. By Ckabxes Stestton, Esq. 



A Book of Recol- 

voIb. (JiisI rtadf.) 



13, Great Marlborough Street. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
" Dr. Mouat'H book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — Athenaeum 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON in. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

* " A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. Hoskins, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations. . 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 5s. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mart 
Howttt. 2 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhead. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

ENGLISH. WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Boatrico," &c. 2 vols. » 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 voL, with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India 
and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
'* Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arriyabene. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., frorti 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
Dollinoer. Translated by W. B. Mao Cabe. 8vo. 
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TIIE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 

A NOBLE LIFE Bv the Author of < John Halifax, 

Gentleman,' ' Christian's Mistake,' Ac. 2 vols. 

"This Is another of Uiom pleasant talc* fn which the anther of 4 John Halifax ' 

rikft, out »iC a generous heart, the purest truth* of life. Of the mere skeleton of 
■tury there would not be much to tell bat In the clothin* of It with warm Am* 
ami blood the anther one* her own magic arts. The chief of them are her sym- 
pathy with all that la right and kind in human intercourse, and her h rH *™ 1 
aolutlon of all prublema of life by reference only to the Mgfc«-i grounds of action.'' 
—Eramiiur. 

"In a ' N< Me Life* the author of 'John Halifax' has given as a book which i* 
really refreshing reading. The book is not overloaded with characters. The 
interest 1h centred on some two or three persons, bat anasna] care has been be- 
stowed upon their delineation. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed the grace and 
simplicity with which the story Is told. For Its style only it la worth martins so easy 
and pure is the diction. Add to this the Interest of the story, and It will he readily 
understood that ' A Noble Life' is a book to be got and read aa soon as possible."— 
£tar. 

M This Interesting story In beautifully written, and the noblest moral lessons are 
most earnestly enforced." — Sum. 

"This book muni rank as one of the most fascinating of Its fcfa«i t»>^* modern 
fiction has produced. It deserves a wide perusal'*-- Dispatch. 

GREATHEART: A Story of Modern Life. By 

Walter Thornburt, author of ' Huunted London,* <tc. 3 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 

(In Ftbruary.) 

GILBERT RUGGE. Bv the Author of 'A First 

Friendship,' Ac. 3 vols. (In February.) 

MILIARS HERO. By the Author of « Grandmother s 

Money,' Ac. 8 vols. 

"The situation of two women in love with the same man has always been a 
favourite subject with writers of tiq|k>n. The author of ' M lily's Hero' has depicted 
with considerable skill the moral attitude of two women under such circumstances. 
The !>o«>k is worth resiling." — S*itur*/ay /Urine. 

" * Milly's Hero' in sn interesting story, exceedingly well told. The book is full 
of chnrniing touches of real life, done by one who has lieen able largely to notice 
and to comprehend the differing eha meters and idiosyncracies of individuals. 
SjxH'ial palm have Iwen l>catowed upon the heroine of the Htory. The plot uf the 
novel in well conceived and carefully worked out, and the result is, as we have 
said, a moat hit*'' renting story."— .v/tir. 

HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of 'St. 

(Have's/ Ac. 3 vol*. * (Just retufy.J 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By the Author 

of ** Lost Sir Massing! »crd/' Ac, 3 vols. 

"The ClyffardB of Clyffe has very considerable merits. It is a very readable 
novel, written in a good stylo. The Author can give excellent descriptions ln>th of 
scenery and character."— Siit unlay Rrrinr. *• The interest of this story Is well sus- 
tained to the last"— linyh-r. "The Author displays imaginative faculties of a 
higher order than in hi* previous works. Throughout the whole ho*k there Is a 
pervading sense of power and finish." -I\ai. ** A clever novel." — Eraminer. " A 
charming book. From incident to incident the reader is led in pleasant surprise 
and ever growing Intercut" — star. 

CHRONICLES OF DARTMOOR. By Mrs. 

Marsii. 3 vols. 

" It is very long since we have read bo capital a novel as this. It Is in all respects 
well and cleverly written. It has genuine good feeling and good sense, genuine 
wit, and genuine novelty. The descriptions of the beautiful scenery of Devonshire 
add greatly to the interest of the hook*' — Dbterrtr. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " The Life 

of Edward Irving/* &c M 3 vols. 
44 4 Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athmanun, 

44 ' Agnes' has that stamp of first-rate power which no one can mistake. It is a 
narrative of deep interest" — Reader. 

44 Mrs. Oliphant Is one of the most admirable of our lady novelists. In her works 
there are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement The 
grace of her style, its tranquillity, its unstudied but by no means negligent elegance, 
have a peculiar charm. 4 Agnes' is a story wrought out with the skill and unex- 
aggerated pathos with which Mrs. Oliphant" h readers are familiar. Its pathetic 
and refined beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Po$L 

DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, Author 

of " Temptation, or a Wife's Perils," &c, 3 vols. 

44 ' Dr. Harold' is a clever story, elegantly written, well devised, natural, and 
developed with gradually growing interest The Doctor is charmingly sketched." 
— Po$L 44 A very charming book ; it is of great interest is gracefully written, and 
full of true and tender human feeling." — Star. 44 The merits of 4 Dr. Harold' are 
great It is a really good book." — Spectator. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 

44 A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature— some true to the highest nature — and she has entangled them in a 
story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them With a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 4 Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Time*. 

44 This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have 
from one's bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed home." — 
Examiner. 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids/ 1 Ac. 3 vols. 

44 This is an admirable novel, as pure and noble in motive and moral as it is 
interesting and affecting as a story. The delicate and refined taste, the unex- 
aggerated simplicity of style, and the fervour and pathos which marked the former 
works of this lady, are all recognizable in ' The Pemberton Family.' " — Post 

MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author 

of " Barbara's History," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

44 Never has the author's brilliant and vivacious style been more conspicuously 
displayed than in this very original and charming story." — Sttn. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition, Revised. 3 vols. 

44 This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well done. 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an amusing aooount 
of a commemoration day at Oxford." — Athenaeum. 

OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adventures of a 

Queen's Aide-do-Camp. By Oapt. W. W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland 

Highlanders, 3 vols. 
44 This is a brisk, rattling story of military life and success, by a writer who has 
personally seen much of that about which he writes, and can, moreover, write well 
about that which he has personally seen. With young soldiers ' Oswald Hastings' 
will be popular, and it will be heard of in drawing-rooms."— Attmmwn, 
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©nbcr tbt Especial patronage of Per lUajesij. 

Published annually, in One IV., roya/ 8r», iriVA the Arm* beautijnRj 
engraved, handsomely botatd, with gik edges, price 31s. €d. 

LODGED PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THl TMBTY-FIT TH EDITION FOR 18 66 IS HOW READY. 

Lodge's Peerage Ain> Babo5Ktaos is acknowledged to bo the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood *o high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of tho Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tyfte being aV/tf constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of tho realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and tho names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its ty|M>grsphy and binding, the work is justly entitled to tho place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of tho Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roil of the House of I-orda. 
Engliah, Scotch, and Irinh Peers, In their 

order* of Preoi'denoe. 
AlphatxMicnl Lint of Peer* of Great Britain 

and tho Tnited Kingdom, holding supe- 

rlor rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical lint of Scotch and Irish Poors, 

holding nui>erior titlea in the Peerage, of 

Great Britain ami tho United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, In their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of IVeeedcncy among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peera of the BKkkI RoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



England, 



The Archbishop* and Biahops of 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphal>etical Liat of Surnames aasxuned by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical Lift of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the huaband 
l>eing a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

MottoeB alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
to on a better plan ; and aecoudly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject" — Spectator 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication. " — Times. 

" A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day ."-—Pott 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject "—Herald. 
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HOW IN OOUBflB OF PUBLICATION, 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTBATED BY 14ILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT.XEECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, Ac. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6a. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
Ixiing well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'— Post 



VOL. II —JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChnstian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high«pirit,and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
ono of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— Scotsman. 



VOL. Ill— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, tnis work is remarkablo for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit." — Quarterly Review. 

*' A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ' The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— Sun. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant." — Athenetum. 



VOL. V.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiner. 

[continued on the following pages.] 
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IIURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 



I (C03JTDa"BD). 



VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME. BY XSS OUFEAIT. 

" ' Allan (Jraitne' to a story ■wakening Pennine emotions or bitrnM -„j j. .^. v_ 
IU admirable |.i<-tur*a of ftStuh life fl^TTOwKi^: * 
thf.-%. utial attnhutea of Christian virtue, their Lpud a^Flr^?^ ^ •£ i ^f 
and ilMir Wautiful nnlMatlont in life, wUh mSSeSy !»Li^ S'JhSK 
out hardly U wnaiNd.' 1 -^. — "7. ■ power, ud a truu whs* 



VOL. VII.— SAM BLICK'8 WISE SAWS 
AND MODEM IHSTAHCE8. 

" MV have not the rUiirhtt*»t iu tuition to criticise thu Kxjk. It* mnt.i; „ ;« ».-.u 
Mid will -land », h.nt i> thit of Scott's or Bulwer*. xS^ ■ffi^ISSS w 
Kiuahty oT it» pun****. *nd the happy description it affords of AavrfcuTi STu.i^I 
hits ^f ill loiiliiuif th.« suluVrt of universal adiuiratiun^ To «TPS?, £" ■ ^ 
say fimiiKh. UioiiKh ««' must ju»t mention that tha new edition fbS- * ^1« r'iiL* 
Hunt and Hlaeketts (lump standard Library. wh»*S^lSd3%!LE?If ^SJ 
beet M .,rimrii» ..f li K ht literature that ever have bge^SLyg" jf^g^ f ■** TrtJ 



VOL. VJ 1 1. —CARDINAL WISEMAH'S BECOLLECTIOIS 

OF THE LAST FOTTE POPES. 

M A iiictun-M|ui> h«»ok on Rome and it* ecclesiastical soverriana. hv M ^i^..^. , »«_ 
man I'sthohV. rardlnal Wiseman has treated a special TObjStSft i ™,^Ji?»ll? 
that In* n^.lhviK.ii« will rint* no ill-frelinit in thn*c who mmolt ^nSE*?, ?T. ^?* 
|».s«U«cv.ryid.'aof huiijaiiinfallilM 



VOL. IX.— A LITE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AI'TIIOH OF "JOIIN HALIFAX, GEXTLEMAN." 

'• We an* always irlad lo welcome Mint Mulock. She write* frutn her an mn^ 
limi«. and she In* tlu» iwwor not only to conceive clearly what It Is that »ri iriiw ia 
say, inil iin*i|iri'M tl tn lanjruase effective and vigorous. In • A Life fur a Life " sihTisftn!- 
tunah- in a pihkI Milij«vt,aud lias produced a work of strong efftet." A! km* urn. 

VOL. X— THE OLD COURT 8UBURB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

" \ M. lik-hifiil Ihntk, that will W wclronic to all readers, and moat wflmm d t* »•»-*• 
who hsus l..i«» f.»r ih.- U>t kintU «.r n«diuir.''-A:raMfM«r. wwcome lo tnoae 

" A hi 'iv nkTiinlil* 1 nmt «-iili>rtAiui)ur liook ha* not been published aiacc Boswell nro- 
duoM in* ri'ininiM vi »*•»■* uf Johnson."— {Jhterrer. p 

VOL. XL— HAEOABET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" WiTii'Miiinifiul oil who an* in search of a fatriuatiiur novel to read thin work for 
thmiwli r%. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and oritiD- 
aliij nltauit It uiiili* cliarniiiifr."—.//A« , NfrMM. 



VOL. XIIL— DARIEN. BT ELIOT WARBUBTON. 

"Thi« last iinnliu'tion of tln> author of ' Tho Creflcrnt and the Cross * has the same 
rhiiieiila of a t ery wide ]K>pularity. It will please its t)\o\i*aa\d8."—G/ot*. 



VOL. XII— THE OLD JUDGE. BT 8AM SLICK. 

"The piiMirntiou* included in thin Library have all been of frond quality; manvpivc I 
liifunuatinii M-lnlr Miry entertain, ami of that cla*w the iKx^k uefore iw is a specimen. 

The innniKr in whii-ii the ('limp Kditioun fnnninK tlw series is jirodiictHl d'-*erves I 

i*M|«*rial iiifiitioii. Thi' |ui|mt and phut anMineie«>ptionable; thereMastef.d engraving i 
in i*aeh \i>luiiii\ and tin* out shies of thnu will aaluify the purvhaser who likes to see 

bnukM in hmiilNome uniA.>nu."- Ertimim'r. I 






f 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINTTED). 

VOL. XI V.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS 0? THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino op Arms. 

" It were Impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
" The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Times. 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN TR ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction."— The Times. 



»» 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/ 

" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made* John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Post. 

VOL. XVIII.— FREEH'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

. " Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Post. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 

" "a.* If asked to class i" 
Caxtons.' "—Herald. 



«o ikitvn wis uuiui ui mu last i/iucro ui iuui jciuo vu c^uai n. 

the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between r John Halifax ' and ' The Caxtoi 



<• 



VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."— Illustrated News. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JUIIA KAVANAGH. 

*' * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character painting."— <4tfta»<rum. 

VOL. XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation ofthe accomplished author."— Saturday Review. 

VOL. XXIII— GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

"We commend 'Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
a healthy tone of morality."— Athciuxum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESQ. 
"A delightful book."— Athenaeum. "Abooktobereadandre-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Lancet. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRAK] 

(CONTINUED). 

vol. xxv.— ho cmracH. 

ad thia buok. It El well worth Ik 



VOL. XXVI— MISTRESS AHD MAID. 
BY TnE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX OENTJ.EMAJC" 

'A raxl wholpaomp book. irraepfullT writ Wn. and a« pleaaant to rpad u 
."—At ftnAn. "A chirmliur talecha. — ' — '-■-'-> •" ■' ' 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AHD SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MBS NORTON. 
' ■ Lout and Sand ' will be md with m 



a Ihouaht. and will 



. brare aoul apraking 



VOL. XXVIII— LES KISERABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The mrriti of ' Lea rflarrablpt ' do not merely miuiit in the ronceirtion oTitiii 
whole; it abminda, paaa aAerrMp. wlthdrtailioruntquallrdbnutT. In dealiwwith 

Hugo baa lUUIpul upon ever)- j-a^e the hallmark of jroiiim."— Quarltrlg 'Recirw. 

VOL. XXIX. BARBARA'S HISTORY. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It ii no! often that we liirhl upon a novel uf an mueh merit and tnternit u 
'Bvliara'i Klito^.' It la a work eonipfritoun fur tuts and lit™r culture. It la a 
nn prran-fiil and rhanntii* book, with a wrl |. managed rtory. cleartj-eut Pharartpr*, 

aoj n-THiim-nti i-l^ivmed iviil] nn eiuiikilceldeiLli.in. The dial ufniej rupifiaJtv »pu -kid 
with re|iartee. lli'iil.-'t ulinli tin- wni-ld "ill like- This ii high praiae or a work 
of art, amino we intend i I."— Timti. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVim 
BY MRS OLirHAXT. 

In rvrrv icill.rv ..f rvliiri'ujM ln.^miihy. Tln'iv are fi-vv live' that will I": fuller or in- 
.Irueli.'.n. inter-si. an.l «,il«ilali.ili"". , iaflin(«» Hrri-r. 

vinK «u|>ijii<-™ a. ii'iiif-felt desJderalun 



■■ Tlii- chimilii 

bt. ' The whole b 


VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVES. 

novel la thp work of otip who nosspasea a arr-at la] 



VOL. XXXII.— SAM SUCKS TRAITS OF AMERICAH 
HUMOUR. 

TIh-k- raey ■Train' eihibit mat auorwAilljr the. br 



J 



